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A WINTER SCENE. 


A Photograph from The Youth’s Companion’s Annual Exhibition. 
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INVITATION. 


{/tiee are always welcome at The 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


Com- 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he ‘“‘Winter Scene” pictured on the front- 

cover page is deficient in some respects when 
tested by the standards established during the 
first ten days of January, while the thermometer 
was doing business in the basement. It does not 
show water-fronts of stoves exploding ; nor rail- 
road-trains stalled seventeen miles from nowhere ; 
nor isolated places like Nantucket shut off from 
the world ; nor teamsters and pedestrians chafing 
frost-bitten noses; nor small boys getting rich 
by shoveling snow, and coal-dealers and plumbers 
dividing the contents of many a worthy citizen’s 
pocketbook. But a panoramic view of those 
days as they appeared to New Englanders would 
occupy a good many pages, and it is easier to 
depict winter from the esthetic and sentimental 
side. 

In connection with the recent experience, 
many famous records of cold weather have been 
revived. There were “fearful Januaries,’”’ we 
are told, in 1835 and in 1857, but as those were 
years before the days of the Weather Bureau, 
there is no official information of them. The dis- 
tinction of this year’s January freeze seems to 
be that the mereury went uncommonly low, and 
stayed there for an uncommonly long time. 
Doubtless the recent record will some day be 
broken, but it is a safe prediction that the reader 
does not wish to assist at the ceremony. 


Tt college spirit crops out in strange places 
and unexpected ways. During the last 
week in December three Yale men officiated as 
ushers at the weddings of two classmates. One 
wedding was in Chicago on Monday; the other 
was in New Haven on Wednesday; but the 
three ushers went West, and came back again, 
and made connections every time. Snow-storms 
to right of them, to left of them, and all around 
them were delaying other trains. But perhaps 
their friendly enthusiasm was ardent enough to 
melt snow. 


he latest trolley-line projected in western 
Massachusetts will, if built, complete the 
chain so that electric railway communication 
between Boston and Albany will be established, 
The proposed road parallels the Boston & Albany 
Railroad its entire length. Passenger traffic 
alone will not be depended upon. It is planned 
to operate a fast-freight service from the Hudson 
tu the Connecticut River. Special freight-cars 
will be used for this business which will serve 
all the small towns and hamlets on the route. 
It is not unlikely that mail and express service 
will also be a part of the project. At first glance 
this looks like a larger enterprise than it really is. 
l’ersons who have studied street-railway maps 
of the region need not be told that no great 
iuumber of miles of track will have to be built to 
supply the few missing links. 


B hag famous picture of the Charter Oak which 
Charles D’Wolf Brownell painted in 1857, 
and which was owned by the late ex-Governor 
Marshall Jewell of Connecticut, has come into 
the possession of the Wadsworth Atheneum 
gallery at Hartford by the gift of the ex-gov- 
ernor’s daughter and gtandson. This is the 
largest and most detailed picture ever made of the 
old tree, and it differs from other pictures in that 
it was painted from such a position as to show 
the remarkable branching that stretched south- 
ward toward the slope of the hill. The painting 
was engraved after the death of ex-Governor 
Jewell, and very likely the reader owns or has 
seen such a copy. The gift to the Atheneum is 
noted here because those to whom it is possible 
will find it worth their while to make the ac- 
quaintance of the interesting original. 


y and around Westfield, Massachusetts, there 

are many Polish people. A correspondent of 
the Springfield Republican gives an interesting 
account of their present condition. Some of 
them drink and fight, he says, and most of them 
need to stop “huddling together,’? and learn 
sanitary ways of living—as is shown by the fact 
that not long ago thirty-seven calendars from a 
Polish banker in New York were directed and 
delivered through the local post-office to occu- 
pants of a single Polish boarding-house. 
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other hand, the local savings-banks have six or 
seven hundred Polish depositors, the older people 
are becoming familiar with the language, and 
many Polish children and young people are 


| found in the public day-schools, and in the night- 


school, also. On the whole, this sounds encour- 
aging. From thrift and education will come a 
higher standard of living, and the Poles of the 
next and succeeding generations should make 
pretty good citizens. Anyway, as the corre- 
spondent suggests, whether for good or ill, we 
have such alien peoples with us, and the part of 
wisdom is to try to help them. 
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A BOY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


artholomew Sastrow, who lived in Luther’s 

time, confesses in his ‘* Memoirs” to 
juvenile indiscretions as numerous and of much 
the same general character as those of the lively 
boys of the present day. He was punished as 
smartly for them as any lad of any age, 
medieval or modern. It was his habit to climb 
the high tower of the church in his town, 
generally out of sight, that is, on the inside. 
On one occasion he made the round of it out- 
side. His mother, standing on the threshold of 
her house, facing the church, was an unwilling 
witness of the feat, and scarcely dared breathe 
until her son came down safe and whole. But 
there was an afterclap, and it would appear 
that little Bartholomew had his reward at her 
hands. 


Some time after that Bartholomew’s mother’s 
cousin took him home for a visit. The cousin 
was rich and prominent, and Bartholomew’s 
mother had expectations that were not fulfilled. 
Her son offended in many minor ways, but his 
chief offense was not small. His host had a 
magnificent garden, and in it, on the shores of 
a lake, uprose a tower with an inside stair- 
case, closed by a trap. 

One day a ‘histingnished wens, cond was amu- 
sing itself in watching the carp the tower. 
Bartholomew hauled himself up to the window 
out of curiosity, but forgot the yawning trap- 
door behind him, and fell to the bottom. He 
did not break his neck, or his legs or arms. 
He says, ‘‘ Heaven preserved me by the means 
of its angels, who frustrate the tricks of, the 
evil one.’’ 

There was no further interference, however, 
on the part of the angels, for Bartholomew was 
soundly ‘‘walloped’’ by his mother’s cousin for 
disturbing the istinguished company, and then 
was sent home, where his mother repeated the 
chastisement. 

When Bartholomew began to go to school his 
aptitude was great, but he failed in application. 
In winter-time he ran about on the floating 
ice, — himself with schoolfellows of his 
own agi 

Subaoens Gottschalk, the ringleader, ~— 
got scot-free, thanks to a pair of long legs 
= the rest of the gang took + enforced 

oot-baths in order to get safely to banks. 
ime father, in crossing Lon _ bridge, witnessed 
more than once the lity of his son, who 
received many a sound bbing when he came 
to dry himself before the stove; for his father 
was a choleric gentleman. 

In summer Bartholomew was in the habit of 
bathing with his chums behind Sorbeer’s 
grange. The burgomaster, having noticed him 

his garden, told of him, and one day, 
while Bartholomew was trying to sleep, his 
father planted himself in front of his bed, 
flourishing a big stick. He spoke so loudly 
and so many -times that Bartholomew was 
obliged to open his eyes. The sight of the club 
told him that his hour had come, and he began 


to Plead for ey. 

Tery well, my good sir,’’ said his father, — 
when he called I olomew ‘ ‘my good sir’’ it 
was a bad sign,—‘‘very well, my good sir, you 
fom been bathing; now allow me to rub you 
down.’’ 
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BARK CLOTHING. 


- the tropical regions of South America nature 
provides for the people clothing pretty nearly 
ready-made. The inner bark of trees furnishes 
the material for a full suit. Mr. Franz Keller 
describes the process of making. 

Even before they are summoned to breakfast 
the men return with pieces of silky bast, about 
four meters in length and one meter wide. Their 
implements for shirt-making are of primitive 
simplicity, a heavy wooden hammer with 
notches and a roun of wood to work upon. 
Continuously beaten i i the wooden mallet, the 
fibers of the bast become loosened, until the 
originally hard piece of bark gets soft and flexi- 
ble, and about double its former breadth. 

Af fter it has been washed, wrung out to remove 
the sap, and dried in the sun, it has the appear- 
ance of a coarse woolen stuff of a bright whitish 
— or light brown, disclosing two main 

yers of wavy fibers held together by smaller 
filaments. 

A more easily prepared and better sg ay 
— for a tropical climate is hardly to be 
ound, Its cut is as simple and classical as its 
material. A hole is cut in the middle of a piece 
about three meters long to pass the head through. 
The depending skirt is sewn together on both 
sides, from below up to the height of the girdle. 
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HER QUALIFICATION. 


I" is too bad that when servants are so generous 

to their poor, downtrodden employers, the 
employers do not show more gratitude and appre- 
ciation. This is the London Chronicle’s addition 
to “‘domesticana”’ : 

a ae ee a long-suffering mistress to 
her cook, really cannot have so much noise 
in the Kitchen Don’t you think you could get 
along without quite so much company — 
iy m sure no one else would stand it.’”’ 


‘Sure, ma’am,” said Bridget, in calm surprise, | 


“don’t ye know that’s why eye m staying wic 


On the | ye?” 











STAMPS 1000 Mixed Fine Foreign, 12 cents. 
National Stamp Co., Walpole, New Hampshire. 
BOSTON ! Institute and Train- 
ing School. STAMMERERS 128 Tremont St.,Boston. 
Young men to L wy =a phy. 
WANTED Students assisted uations, 
s F. WHITEMAN, GuaTman, nN. Y. 
ANAMA REPUBLIC. Set of 6 unused stamps 
from this new republic only 2c. 15 unused British 
Colonial King Head oe es a 4 = lists ng 
U.S. Revenues. BROWN. 33 -» Boston. 





When in _ search of health 
and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 


STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


STAM PS 6 entire Honduras cards, 10c. 


5 searce stamps, list 45c., 12c. 
illustrations. Best wos 
to-day. 


Come Here 





= Se Civil War Teveiiues, 
a ft sheets. 
HOLTON STAMP CO 


SHORTHAND FOR $2.50. 


Order 
I teach Graham Shorthand guccsestulty by mail in 
thirty lessons. No books to buy. na ‘or my plan 
No. 3 and first lesson free. I. 8S. N, Ley 
Suite 32-40 Taylor Bldg., pe ete Conn. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labora’ heries. 
New gymnasium. =a. Arts. Scholarships. A v vig- 
orens ee hool cated y Amorien vilnstrath yi sek wit 
carefully exec u ull-page illus’ aire ons, sen ree on on 
request. R. WHITE, Prin Wellesiey Hills 


MY SITUATION 


With BURGESS SULPHITE FIBRE Co. was obtained for 
me by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.— LILLIAN M. JUKEs, Arlington H’ts. Write to 
Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


Kalipat! 225 


usual. It is very strong. Put up in air-tight 

packets. For sale by all first-class grocers. 
SILAS PEIRCE & CO., Ltd., 

Importers, 59 and 61 Commercial Street, Boston. 


[ PAGE'S MUCILAGE, 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
sediment—will not spoil nor easier the 
Full 2-oun le, 

















pore water and 












5e.; papers half-pints, p ints qts. 
Russia Cement Co. Gloucester, 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


EPAGE’S GLUE" 
|) Man Who Owns 


his home or has poy to eee 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 
See large ad. Aug. 13, ’03, issue. PORTLAND 


We send full infor “mation Free. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., CEMENT. 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 
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Best on 


WELL TELEPHONE earth for 


the money. #3.75 up. Send for Catalog. 
8. H. coucH co., 171 Peart St., Boston, Mass. 
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Show 
this to 
your 
Dealer 









Is Guaranteed to go twice 
as far as paste or liquid anes. 
x Y gives a quick, brilliant 
luster, and does not burn off. 
Sample sent if youaddress Dept. “J.” 


LAMONT, CORLISS 6&6 CO., 


Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 





















0 Keeps Homes Healthful 


onesie 
¢ A FEW DROPS 


will keep the sink clean and sweet. 





few drops in a pail of water will 
greatly facilitate the routine work 
of house-cleaning, especially in the 
case of floors and we 

Invaluable asa disinfecta ntand 
for use in the sick-room 


25c. i Bottle. 


Sold by greagicte and grocers. Ask 
them for free sample bottle. 
DR. A. C. DANIELS (Inc.), 
172 Milk 8t., Boston. 
10c. secures trial bottle arent. 














Ask your neighbor about the DIGHTON. 





H eat 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a 

DIGHTON. Every 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 








price on a new 
‘art Warranted. 



























Perhaps he heats HIS House with one. 
Z HIS baby is 


© the dearest 


little chap you 
ever saw—well, 
playful, happy 
all thetime. His 
motherwrites us 
it’s because he 
LIVES ON 


Ridge’s Food. 


What wouldn’ t you give for a babe like this! 
You can’t have this one — he’s engaged; but 
chances are your baby may be equally delight- 
ful if you bring it up the same way. Try az. 

Ridge’s Food is the nearest possible substitute 
for (healthy) mother’s milk, and so supplies 
every element that baby’s rapidly develop- 
ing system requires ing a perfect food, 
there is perfect digestion. Result: a well baby. 
Sold everywhere. Send for booklet testimonials and 


FREE SAMPLE. 


A) WOOL RICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. e 


Old Grist Mill 
pene Cof fee 

































Talking of Toffee 


Let me tell you if you want to get all the sweets 
of life you cannot afford to ignore or overlook 


MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA CREAM TOFFEE 


an old English candy that I 
am introducing into this 
country. Its exquisite flavor 
has made it popular in Great 
Britain, and the same quality 
is creating a demand for 
it in this country. I 
have put it on the 
American market be- 
cause I know Amer- 
ican. people like 
goodthings. Ask 
your dealer to 
supply you with 

Mackintosh’s 

offee. 

Try him first. 
You can, how- 
ever, buy ahand- 
some family tin 
weighing 4 lbs. 
for$1.60, by mail. 

Large sample 
package sent for 
10 cts. in stamps. 

Lamont, Corliss 

& €o., Importers, 

78 Hudson St., 

New York City. 

Dealers supplied ever y- 
where through them. 








The Life of Your Stove 
Depends Upon the Lining. 


Watch it daily, and when holes like these 
appear don’t ‘‘let it go’’ but MEND it. 


Champion Stove Clay. 


Mix a little with water in an old tin dish, 
and with a small trowel or kitchen knife 
plug up the hole, after which 
you ¢an build the fire im- 
ey if necessary, al- 
though it is better to wait 
twenty or thirty minutes, 
if you have — Often 
saves the price oa a 
new stove. 





uy Capere! It Yourself 


















VOLUME 78. 


THE 


$1.75 A YEAR. 


IX feet four in his 
stockings, —when 
he wore them, —with 

J| a chest like a citadel 


of bone and brawn, 
biceps as hard as steel wire cable 
and a fist like a cobblestone, 
**Red Ed’’ Elan of the Saginaw 


valley was such a man as 
might, in another century, 
have carried a spear with 
Menelaus before Troy, or 
wielded a mace with the lion- 
hearted Richard in Palestine. 

If fate had placed Red 
Ed’s leaf of life on her 
calendar some hundreds of 
years earlier, his deeds 
might have furnished worthy 
themes for the pensof Homer 
or Vergil or Walter Scott, 
instead of merely providing 
copy for the weekly papers 
of Gratiot County, Michigan. 

As it was, Red Ed wielded 
nothing more warlike than a 
pike-pole and a peavey with 
other lumbermen among the 
Michigan pines, and his 
fame, although spread from 
Saginaw Bay to the head 
waters of the Tittabawassee 
and the Pine, never went 
beyond the confines of those 
river valleys. 

What Elan had been or 
where he came from, were 
queries which his compan- 
ions in the woods and on the 
river never put. When the 
big man, with his heavy 
shock of dull red hair, first 
appeared on the spring drive 
down the Pine, they recog- 
nized in him an expert in his 
eraft, accepted that fact as 
sufficient introduction, and 
dubbed him ‘‘Red Ed’’ by 
common consent. Later they 
learned some other facts con- 
cerning him, very hard, un- 
compromising facts, taught 
mainly by weight of hand. 

Red Ed was not a talker. 
He was far more ready with 
a blow than a word, and by 
this his reputation was built. 
There were dark hints and 
rumors, too, and these, added 
to the more substantial rea- 
sons, helped to make the man 
universally feared. In the 
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5 CTS. A COPY. 


swept the cover clattering to 
the floor, and then with furious 
energy dashed the boiling water 
straight in the face of her 
assailant. 
Red Ed 
stopped in his tracks, blinded, 


roared aloud, but 


choking, cruelly burned. Then 
the biting pain and the fear 











ORAWN BY B. J 


of another fiery baptism 
quenched even his wild spirit 
of mischief, and he turned 
with a mad plunge for the 
door. 

Little Jimmy Crawford 
brought his father, with a 
double-barreled shotgun, to 
the schoolhouse within five 
minutes after Red Ed had 
gone. They found Margaret 
trying to comfort the fright- 
ened little boys, although she 
herself seemed more in need 
of such care than they, for 
now that the danger was 
gone, they quieted quickly, 
while to Margaret the nery- 
ous shock had been severe. 
Moreover, one of the girl’s 
hands had been very badly 
burned by the splash of the 
scalding water with which 
she had beaten off her 
enemy. 

She was taken home to 
Mrs. Crawford, however, 
and after an hour’s rest, a 
cup of tea and sundry band- 
agings of her hand in wet 
soda and soft linen, she felt 
a little better. 

She lay on Mrs. Craw- 
ford’s parlor sofa as the dark 
of night slowly settled down 
over the country. She was 
striving to control her nerv- 
ousness, to regain her usual 
poise of good spirits, and to 
bear the aching pain in her 
hand without childish com- 
plaint. Mrs. Crawford, a 
motherly littlhe woman, sat 
quietly at her side, knitting 
and talking. 

** Does your hand pain 
you much now, deary ?’’ she 
asked gently, at last. 

‘*Yes, a little,’’ said the 


ROSENMEYER 








AS THE MAN CAME FORWARD, THE GIRL SLOWLY RETIRED. 


spring of 1885, when Margaret Spaulding first |a promptness which showed how well every 
became the teacher in the little country school | one knew the evil reputation of the owner of 


on the river road west of Alma, Red Ed had 
been logging on the Pine for five years, and had 
become known as a veritable scourge of the/| their terror. 


whole section. 


Margaret had heard of the roughness of the 
She had seen many of | serve to reassure her. 
the men themselves on the streets in Saginaw. 
She had even known something of the wild 
recklessness of their doings when off duty at | bolt. 
the towns along the course of the drive, and 


loggers along the river. 


she had heard of Red Ed. 


that name. 

Margaret herself needed no explanation of 
Her heart gave a great bound 
of sudden apprehension, and the momentary 
glance she gave the big man in the road did not 
She did not dare to look 
a second time, but closed the door as quietly as 
she could, and silently pushed home a heavy 
Then she waited, striving to quiet a fear 
which she told herself was foolish. The man 
might not be Red Ed. Even if he were, he 


That she should ever come into direct contact | could have no motive for coming to the school- 
with this bad man of the lumber country she | house. 


never imagined possible. 


Now Margaret’s attitude toward the so-called 
danger was quite justified by ordinary cireum- 
stances, for it was not an ordinary circumstance | him coming. 


But Red Ed did not go away. He came up 
the path to the schoolhouse steps and up the 
steps. The girl inside with the children heard 
All the stories of terrible deeds 


that brought Red Ed into her vicinity ; it was a | reputed to have been committed by him rushed 


snow-storm in May. 


It snowed hard and grew very cold one after- 
noon when Red Ed was on the river, opposite 
The change in the weather 
came as a surprise, and the man was out of | began to help them climb up and out. 
matches with which to light his riverside camp- 


the schoolhouse. 


fire. 


Unfortunately, he was not out of whisky, 
which he had obtained in the last town he had 
passed. So he drank, and then started through 


into her mind, and a wild terror seized her. 

She did not scream, but acted quickly. She 
ran to a window at the back of the schoolhouse, 
softly raised it, and beckoning the boys to her, 
One boy 
had crossed the sill and a second was being 
aided to mount, when the man outside tried and 
then rattled the door. 

Margaret was ready to faint with terror now, 
but she set her teeth. The children must be 


the woods in search of a farmhouse where he | got out of the way. 


might obtain matches. 


As it chanced, he 
arrived at the road directly opposite the school- 
house just as Margaret was dismissing from 
the door a half-dozen boys whom she had 


The man outside was quiet a moment. Then 
suddenly a crushing weight was thrown against 
the door, and the socket of the bolt gave way 
with a snap as if the heavy iron were a brittle 


kept after school for coming to blows over the | stick. With a crash the door opened and swung 


last possible snowball fight of the season. At 
another time he would have found the school- 


house empty. 
‘*Teacher, look there! 


man entered the road. 


That’s Red Ed!’’ 
exclaimed one of the older boys the moment the 
The little fellow had 


back, and the big, red-haired, blanket-coated 
ruffian stumbled into the room. 

Margaret’s heart seemed to stop beating. 
She sank back against the wall, with her hands 
pressed flat upon the wainscoting, as if she 
hoped for hiding as well as for support. Then 


seen the river-man in town, and recognized him | her resolution returned, and with it the instinct 


instantly. 


The remark was a danger-signal to the others, 
and they scurried back into the schoolroom with 


of strategy. 
**Watch for a chance to get out, and run and 
tell your fathers,’’ she said to the huddled boys 














about her. Then she walked slowly across the 
room toward the river-man. Her knees seemed 
ready to sink under her, but she held herself 
with desperate determination to do what she 
could to pacify or outwit this ugly giant. 

Red Ed stood in the middle of the floor, 
looking about him. His brows were drawn 
down till they shadowed his eyes heavily, and 
he looked out from under them gloomily. 

**What do you want?’’ asked Margaret, with 
an effort to overcome the huskiness in her throat. 

Red Ed moved a slow step toward her. He 
seemed in a mischievous mood. A flicker of a 
grin passed over his lips. Then he shambled 
heavily forward with the uncertainty of drunk- 
enness. 

As the man came forward, the girl slowly 
retired, earnestly hoping and praying that the 
little boys would make good their escape; but 
suddenly, as her retreat became apparent, appre- 
hension seized one of the little fellows, and he 
screamed in an agony of terror. 

The cry was too much for the girl. At the 
moment she was standing before the stove, in 
which she had kept a fire burning all through 
the cold day. On the top lid of the heater a 
little kettle was still simmering, with faint 
wisps of steam ascending from its spout. What 
seemed to Margaret the crisis of her danger had 
come, and the scream of the child behind her 
gave her the one spur to action which she 
needed to make her reckless in desperation. 
She saw the steam rising from the kettle, and 
instantly recognizing the weapon ready to hand, 
she seized it and faced the river-man with wild 
eyes. 

“Don’t you dare come another step!’’ she 


. 
cried. ‘‘ Go away from here! If you don’t 


9? 


T’ll seald you! 
The logger’s eyes widened at the threat and 
his lips lost their grin. He stepped toward 
her, as if to snatch the kettle from her hand, 
but Margaret was too quick for him. Her 
threat had been no jest, and in a moment she 
made good her word. 
She seized the kettle by its steaming spout, 


girl, wearily. 

Mrs. Crawford’s tone 
changed with startling sud- 
denness. ‘‘ Well, I hope that 
| villain’s face has a dozen scalds to every one on 

your hand!’’ she snapped. 

| Margaret opened her eyes to smile at her 
}companion’s vehemence, and at the seeming 
| barbarity of such a wish coming from such a 
| gentle little creature. Then suddenly she grew 
sober and started up. 

**Why,’’ she cried, ‘‘why, of course he was 
scalded! He must have been awfully, awfully 
burned. He must have been—why, I never 
thought of it! This little bit I got hurts me 
so—how frightfully he must be suffering away 
out in the cold woods in the night! Oh, what 
shall Ido? What must we do?’’ 

Theoutbreak was so unexpected and surprising 
that little Mrs. Crawford quite lost her breath. 
When she regained it the girl was on her feet. 

‘*What in the world, child!’’ cried the older 
woman, rising in haste. ‘‘ Have you gone 
crazy ?’’ 

‘Oh, no!’’ Margaret’s eyes were filling with 
tears as she came quickly to her friend. ‘*‘ Mrs. 
Crawford, I just thought all at once how that 
man must be suffering now from the terrible 
scalding I gave him. He hasn’t any one to help 
him—to put soda on his burns, or to take care of 
him. They say he went back into the woods, 
and so now he’s out there by the river, where 
they always camp, and oh, do you think—do 
you think it could have blinded him ?’’ 

The girl’s cry was piteous, but when the 
other attempted to take her hand she shrank 
back. ‘‘Oh, no, I must do something!’’ she 
repeated. ‘‘Imustgo. Imust find out. Where 
is Mr. Crawford ?’’ 

Margaret was sobbing when Mr. Crawford 
came in, looking wonderingly from one to the 
other of the two women. THe was a lean, wiry, 
| powerful man, whose physique typified his 
He was slow only with the delib- 








| character. 
eration of good judgment, and he had plenty 
| of force to back his wit. 

| Margaret had known him long enough to be 
| familiar with his good qualities. She went up 
| to him at once. 

| ‘*Mr. Crawford, some one must go and see 
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how badly burned that poor man Elan is. 1 
want you or some one to go with me. 1 want 
to go now, for he must be lying out in the woods, 
suffering. We’ll find him on the river bank 
somewhere. It’s only a mile, and it’s early 
yet.”’ 

She stood upright, her eyes full of determina- 
tion. Mr. Crawford was watching her atten- 
tively, and he smiled. 

‘*Get your duds, little girl,’’ he said, quietly. 
**I’ll go with you. I think I know where Red 
Ed’ll camp. He isn’t a pleasant customer, but 
if he is much burned we’d better know about 
it.”? 

‘John Crawford!’’ cried his wife. ‘‘She 
must not.’’ 

‘*T guess she must, by her looks, mother,’’ 
said Mr. Crawford, with his slow smile. ‘‘I’ll 
go with her.’’ 

Margaret put on her hat and winter coat with 
feverish haste. The mental vision she beheld 
of the injured man in the lonely woods, suffering 
as the result of her act, which now seemed to 
her to have been unspeakably cruel, made her 
eager to carry aid where she had inflicted injury. 
The dark woods held no terrors for her. Her 
horror of the man himself, so strong upon her 
an hour ago, seemed lost in her sense of his 
need of help. 

Mr. Crawford’s knowledge of the habits and 
haunts of the lumbermen was thorough. In 
the moonlight he found the point where they 
usually camped on their way down the river. 
He found a lonely, isolated bivouac, with a 
little fire on the river shore. He found Red Ed. 

All through the long tramp through the dark 
wood road to the river and along the bank 
down-stream, Margaret followed her guide, 
silent, anxious, but persistent. Indefatigable 
in her purpose, she would let no obstacle hinder 
her, no fear deter her. 

It is probable that Red Ed found a companion, 
and so obtained matches for his fire, or he 
would have made his way to the town, four 
miles below. But it was by a comfortable 
camp-fire that the searchers found him. 

‘*Is that you, Elan ?’’ called the farmer. 

The man turned toward them, planted one 
large hand on the ground and drew his feet 
under him quickly as if to rise. Then he sat 
still, staring. There was no question as to his 
identity. 

‘*'This little woman’s the teacher you scared 
half to death at the school this afternoon, Ed 
Elan,’’ said the farmer. ‘‘She came clear out 
here to find you and fix up your face, that she 
scalded for you when you were drunk. I 
wouldn’t have let her come, but she would 
have it so. I hope you’re sober enough now 
to understand what that means.’’ 

The river-man did not move. The firelight 
played upon his face. It was red and white in 
patches with the burns it had received. Mar- 
garet looked at him a moment, her whole figure 
tense with anxiety. Then she ran forward 
without a thought of fear. She laid her hand 
on the big fellow’s shoulder. 

‘*Did it burn your eyes ?’’ she asked. 

Elan shook his head, and looked up at her 
wonderingly. He seemed too amazed at her 
presence there in the lonely, moonlit woods to 
speak. 

‘*Oh, I’m so glad!’’ said the girl. Then she 
drew out her little bundle of remedies. ‘‘I’m 
so sorry I did it,’? she went on. ‘‘I didn’t 
realize how it would hurt you till afterward. 
I was so frightened. I’ve brought you some- 
thing to put on your face. It will cure the 
burns. ’’ 

Without more ado she began her preparations 
for relieving his suffering, and the big man 
submitted to her gentle ministrations in silence. 
He seemed lost in the strangeness of the thing, 
far outside any experience he had ever known 
before, and he behaved like a quiet child. 

When Margaret finished and viewed her work, 
the man in the bandages was more like a scare- 
crow than a human being, but he looked up at 
her in gratitude. Then the memory of the after- 
noon seemed to strike him. 

‘*T was drunk,’’ he said, shortly, in his big, 
deep voice. Margaret recognized the intended 
apology. 

‘*I know,’”’ she said, quietly. ‘‘Now you 
had better go down-town in the morning and 
see a doctor.’’ 

She waited a moment, but Red Ed remained 
silent, his big, glowing eyes quietly fixed on 
her. She turned away, a quick feeling of awk- 
ward embarrassment seizing her. The man 
seemed to note it. 

**Wait,’’ he said, and then lowered his eyes 
to the fire as she turned. ‘‘Iain’t drunk now,’’ 
he continued. ‘‘I never done such a trick 
before—scare a woman. You served me right 
first—not now. I —’’ He stopped helplessly, 
ashamed. 

‘Don’t think about that,’’ said the girl, 
quickly. Then with a catch of the breath she 
hazarded, ‘‘ Don’t drink any more.’’ 

He looked at her furtively and then away 
again. ‘‘Good night!’’ he said, briefly. 

They left him. When Margaret last saw the 
big man he sat by his dying fire, his eyes fixed 
upon the coals, his huge red hands locked over 
his knee. 

During the summer following she heard 
nothing of his doings; but the next winter, one 
after another, little bits of gossip about him 
found their way to her. He had ‘‘braced up,’’ 
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one report said. Another related a heroic rescue 
of a companion from death in a big log jam 
up-river. A third told of promotion from the 
ranks of his craft to a place as foreman of a 
camp. 

Then at last, one day, more than a year after 
her adventure, came a plain stamped envelope, 
addressed to her in a clumsy round hand. In 
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HE doctor withdrew the 
teaspoon handle from 
Nan’s little pink tongue. 

He placed his hands on her 
shoulders, and holding her at 
arm’s length, looked at her 
until her blue eyes fell before 
his gaze. Then he turned her 
about. 

**If you can’t do any better 
than that in the way of a sore throat,’’ he 
said, ‘‘you’d better not open your mouth at a 
doctor. Run along with you.’’ 

Cordelia breathed a sigh of relief. Nan’s 
sensations, as described by herself, had been so 
extraordinary that Cordelia had felt that they 
must have medical investigation. ‘To be sure, 
Nan was inventive for eight years old, but 
somehow Cordelia could never help being 
alarmed by Nan’s symptoms. Cordelia was by 
nature anxious, as is not unnatural in the 
eldest of six. 

The doctor turned to Nan’s mother. . ‘‘ And 
how are you, Mrs. Brathwaite?’’ he asked. 

‘Oh, I’m all right,’’ she answered. 

’ “*T don’t believe it,’’ he replied, looking at 
her with a keenness that caused Cordelia to 
transfer her anxiety from Nan to her mother. 

‘*Mothers have to be all right,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Brathwaite, as with a dexterous rear 
swoop of her arm she extricated Bobs-baby 
from under her rockers. 

The doctor gazed meditatively at Bobs-baby. 
From below came a sound of young voices, 
shrilly commingled. 

‘Six of them,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘the eldest 
of whom is —’’ 

‘*Fourteen,’’ said Cordelia. ‘‘I’m small for 
my age,’’ she added. She was so tired of 
hearing other people make this remark that she 
had taken to making it herself. 

The doctor turned from Bobs-baby to Cor- 
delia, the extreme gravity of whose demeanor 
was somewhat counteracted by a tissue-paper 
cap that fluttered over one ear and a pair of 
worsted reins that dangled from her shoulders. 

‘*Playing horse?’’ he asked. 

‘*Laura likes to drive me while I’m making 
the beds,’’ explained Cordelia, preoccupied 
with her mother’s health. 

‘* Are the beds finished?’’ suggested the 
doctor. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Cordelia, shortly, turning red 
as she left the room. She was not used to 
being dismissed on any occasion of importance. 

‘*You are sick,’’ said the doctor to Mrs. 
Brathwaite. 

‘*T am not!’’ she answered, hotly. 

‘* Your pulse! ’’ She resisted a childish 
impulse to sit on her hands. ‘‘Now your 
tongue, if you please.’’ Then, ‘‘ You are sick ; 
if you don’t take care you’ll be sicker.’’ 

‘*T can’t help it. O baby, please get off 
mama’s foot. Mama can’t ride you now.’’ 

‘*Come here, young man!’’ roared the doctor. 

**How long since you’ve been off anywhere 
for a change?’’ he went on with his interro- 
gation. 

‘*We went to mother’s at Christmas. ’’ 

‘*Took the family with you ?’’ 

‘*Of course. ’’ 

‘*How long since you’ve been away from— 
from that racket down there ?’’ 

** Never. ’’ 

‘*Do you mean to say that for fourteen years 
you’ve never had one day free from your 
children ?’’ 

**Doctor, I love my children! I wouldn’t 
leave —’’ 

The doctor looked as if he desired to be 
explosive, but thinking better of it, gulped and 
said: ‘‘I beg your pardon. But,’’ he per- 
sisted, ‘‘don’t you think you could manage to 
get off for a little while soon—if you tried ?’’ 

‘It’s impossible. Mr. Brathwaite’s vacation 
comes next week, and —’’ 

**Oh, he takes a vacation, does he?’’ 

‘‘Of course!’’ Again her eyes flashed, and 
again the doctor was cowed. 

**And you think you really can’t go away ?”’ 

**T cannot possibly go away,’’ she answered, 
with tense lips. The doctor was growing tire- 
some. 

**You’d better,’’ he said, rising; ‘‘but if you 
won’t, good morning!’’ 

But the doctor was not through with Cordelia. 
| Before he could slip out, having left the mother 
| up-stairs, Cordelia had hurried from the rear 
| regions, with sleeves rolled up and hands damp 
with dish-washing. 

‘Doctor, is mama sick ?’’ she asked, pushing 
him into the parlor and closing the door. ‘‘Is 
mama sick ?’? she repeated. 

**She says not.’’ 

Cordelia was in no mood for trifling. ‘‘ But 











it was a bit of birch bark, on which were 
written, in similar characters, just four small 
words: 

Lain’t forgot. Elan. 

It was a crude little bit of sentiment,—the 
birch bark and the message,—but Margaret did 
|not show it to any of her friends. She was 
| afraid they would make a joke of it. 
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is she?’’ she demanded. ‘‘I 
want to know what you think.” 


admitted. 
1 don’t think that would do her 


much good.’’ 
‘*Shall I make her some 
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IN MY FAMILY.” 


| arrowroot ?’’ asked Cordelia. But the doctor 
| was discouraging about the arrowroot, also. 

| ’ “What do you want me to do for her, doctor ?’’ 
| Cordelia folded her wiry, bare arms and looked 
|at him. She was a very plain little girl. She 
| had never had time to grow plump; her features 
| were Japanese rather than otherwise, and her 
| hair stood out in a stiff black braid. But when 
| She smiled, and her little tilted nose wrinkled 
itself up almost to disappearance, and her 
almond eyes shone and twinkled, and one 
dimple appeared on her freckled cheek—but 
this was no smiling matter. 

‘*T’d keep her as quiet as possible,’’ he said. 
‘*Make her lie down, and keep the children 
away as much as you can. Den’t let her see 
or hear them. Rest is what she needs. If she 
could go away —’’ 

‘‘Oh, but she can’t! Papa is going away. 
We’re getting him ready now. It’s very hard 
to make mama lie down, but I’ll try. Can’t 
you give her some medicine ?’’ 

He took out his prescription tablet. 

**O dear!’’ exclaimed Cordelia, abruptly. 

The doctor followed her gaze out of the 
| window. ‘‘What is it?’’ he asked. 
| ‘**Only Marjorie, going off to play with 
| Daisy Cole. I thought she’d stay in and finish 
| the dishes. ’’ 
| The doctor whipped out of the front door 
and bounded nimbly over the lawn. Marjorie 
| was unprepared, therefore yielded to attack, 
| and returned to the kitchen. Marjorie was 
| next to Cordelia in years, but not in maturity. 
| She was delightfully pretty, and had a tendency 
| to shed responsibilities. 
| ‘‘I’ll just leave this prescription at the drug- 

store as I pass by,’’ said the doctor, as he took 
|his leave. Inwardly he considered that, his 
| morning round over, it would be possible for 
| him to run into the city for an hour, and drop 
|in on Mr. Brathwaite at his office. 
| Cordelia closed the front door and went up 
|to her mother. She found her moving about 
| with nervous rapidity, pulling out drawers and 
| Shutting them again shortly, and laying out 
| various masculine garments on the bed. Her 
| cheeks were flushed and her lips were tight-set. 
| Cordelia foresaw that it would be a particularly 
| hard matter to make her lie down. 

Bobs-baby appeared to be very much under 
| foot. Cordelia lifted him out of the work- 
| basket, and stood holding him in her arms. 
| He resented the interruption, and pounded her 
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vigorously ; but she smiled at him so persist- 
ently, as if not dreaming he could wish to hurt 
her, that at last he desisted and cuddled his 
head down on her shoulder. 

‘*Mama,’’ pleaded Cordelia, ‘‘don’t you think 
you could let papa’s things go for to-day, and 
rest instead ?’’ 

‘*How can I? I must get these things in 
order. Your father must have his vacation.’’ 
There was a ring in her mother’s voice that 
Cordelia had never heard before. 

‘It’s only Wednesday,’’ she begged, ‘‘and he 
doesn’t go till Saturday. If you would rest 
to-day, perhaps you’d feel more like working 
to-morrow.’’ 

‘There isn’t any rest for me, and I shall 
never feel like working!’’ She would have 


‘*Yes, I think she is,’’ he controlled herself somehow in the presence of 
| the other children, but she could not keep the 
‘*Ought she to go to bed ?”’ | words back when it was only Cordelia. 

‘*Under the circumstances, | 


A louder burst of noise from below; the 
mother put her hands to her temples. ‘‘Oh, 
my head! If I could only be quiet!’’ Then 
suddenly she sank into a chair, sobbing wildly. 

It was very dreadful for 
Cordelia to see. She dropped 
Bobs-baby, and swiftly cleared 
her father’s clothes from the 
bed, tucking them anywhere, 
everywhere, out of sight. She 
took her mother’s hands gently 
but firmly. 

‘*You must lie 'down, dar- 
ling,’’ she said. 

She darkened the room 
quickly and laid a wet cloth on 
her mother’s brow, bent and 
kissed the drawn lips. There 
was at times a great strength 
and restfulness about Cordelia. 

Again there was a sound of 
shouting and stampede in the 
kitchen below. The mother 
was quiet now, but her fore- 
head contracted inagony. Cor- 
delia caught up the baby and 
hurried down. There was 
nothing for it but to sweep 
them all out of the house for a 
picnic. 

The tale Cordelia told in 
the kitchen was dire and 
silencing. She knew by ex- 
perience that the sympathies 
of the youngsters, Marjorie, 
Jamie, Nan, Laura and Bobs, 
required powerful appeal. 

When she had finished, 
Jamie’s lips were trembling, 
and even the flibbertigibbet 
Marjorie’s eyes were wide with 
alarm. It is not probable that 
any of them expected ever to 
see their mother in the flesh 
again. 

They creaked about the 
kitchen on tiptoe, watching Cordelia’s prepa- 
rations for the picnic with subdued and fear- 
some pleasure. True, Bobs-baby exhibited a 
tendency to disappear and be found scuttling 
up-stairs on all fours toward his mother’s 
room; but determined hands plucked him 
back by his little petticoats, and determined 
sisterly palms were clapped over his protesting 
mouth. 

Having reduced her flock to such unaccus- 
tomed and frightened docility, Cordelia’s moth- 
erly soul relented to the extent of a whole 
glassful of fresh currant jelly and five micro- 
scopic crumbs of the sacred and inviolate fruit- 
cake. 

Once safe in Pomfort’s grove, a secure three- 
quarters of a mile from her mother’s bedroom, 
she gradually allowed her spirits and those 
of the other picnickers to rise. She led the 
games with all her usual wizardry. 

They would play they were off camping, just 
as their father camped every summer. Had he 
not described it in every detail, to their wonder 
and delight? Their father’s vacations were 
like a visit to fairy-land for all his family. 
True, Cordelia knew that during these vaca- 
tions the stay-at-homes did without beefsteak, 
and, as she expressed it, lived out of the garden 
—but why should they not? 

Cordelia’s simplicity was sometimes puzzled 
by the domestic feats her father described him- 
self as performing during his expeditions. He 
was always camp cook, and yet at home, in their 
well-appointed kitchen, with the convenience 
of an excellent gas range, he never attempted 
any of that wonderful biscuit or gingerbread or 
omelet he boasted of manufacturing with such 
delicious success amid the primitive culinary 
arrangements of the camp. 

To-day, under the spell of Cordelia’s glowing 
fancy, all six campers had a glorious time. 
They shut their ears against the half-hourly 
intrusions of the whistling, puffing suburban 
train; Pomfort’s woods became an Adirondack 
forest, where behind the distant tree trunks they 
could spy the brown flanks of deer, while a far 
stump took the shape of a bear surprised at his 
berry-picking. 

When at last the sinking sun looked at them 
level across the roofs of Pomfort’s stables, Cor- 
delia gathered up her sisters and brothers and 
her baskets and tin pails, and set off home- 
ward. 

Meanwhile things had happened. The doctor 























had gone to the city, he had visited Mr. Brath- 
waite, and Mr. Brathwaite had come home 
early, to find his house deserted and preternat- 
urally silent, and a white and suffering woman 
in a darkened room up-stairs. 

But that was two hours ago. Now, at five 
o’clock, two pairs of eyes, a little misty, 
watched Cordelia as she marshaled her brood 
up from the back road and on through the 
meadows. 

At the garden fence she halted her followers, 
and seemed to utter admonishing words, at 
which—most curious sight!—they all squatted 
down and waited in perfect quiet while Cordelia 
proceeded alone to the back door. 

There in the doorway stood her father and 
mother, and her mother, although still pale, 
looked so marvelously radiant that ten years 
seemed to have dropped from her age. She had 
on her white dress, and there was a rose in her 
hair. Her father wore his new linen suit, and 
he looked flushed and hot, but very happy. 
Through the door Cordelia saw the dining-room 
table all set, and on it was a great plate of gin- 
gerbread, and opposite that a heaping mound 
of biscuits. 

When Cordelia recovered from her astonish- 
ment, her first words were of reproach : 

‘““O mama, why did you get up and get 
supper? I was coming home in time to do 
everything. ’’ 

‘*T didn’t do a single thing, dear,’’ answered 
her mother, hugging her. ‘‘ Papa did it all. 
See, he made gingerbread and biscuits. ’’ 

The parents very graciously permitted their 
hungry offspring to sit down to table with 
them without any further preparation than the 
washing of their faces and hands. 

At this supper there was a change in the 
usual manner of seating. Ordinarily Cordelia 
had Laura one side and her mother had Bobs- 
baby next to her, and Nan they shared between 
them. Meals were rather busy occasions for 
Cordelia and her mother. 

To-night their father placed himself between 
Laura and Bobs-baby, a change occasioning 
much jocularity, which grew visibly feebler 
toward the close of the meal. 

“*Do they always eat like this?’’ the father 
asked, as at last he.pulled back Laura’s high 
chair, attempting at the same instant to evade 
Bobs-baby’s buttery caresses of his sleeve. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the mother. 

After supper the younger members of the 
family were about to dance out into the summer 
evening, after their care-free habit ; but a strong 
voice called them back. 

‘*Marjorie and Nan, you will please wash 
the dishes, and Jamie, your mother’s pansy- 
bed needs weeding; and I think Laura is big 
enough to amuse Bobs for a bit, and keep him 
from bothering mama. To work, all of you! 
Cordelia, don’t you want to take an evening 
stroll with your old daddy ?’’ 

Cordelia beamed with pleasure and surprise. 
Such an honor had not been hers for many a 
year. Usually her father took the dainty four- 
year-old Laura by the hand after supper, or 
perched Bobs-baby on his shoulder, and went 
romping with him down the garden paths. 
Cordelia supposed that fathers always preferred 
the youngest ones. 

But to-night the father chose Cordelia, and 
put his arm about her and called her sweet- 
heart—plain, overworked, overworried Cordelia. 
He was a very nice father, very handsome 
and debonair and jolly. He led his daughter 
to the apple-tree bench, and there they sat and 
talked over what the doctor thought about the 
mother. 

‘*The doctor says she must go away,’’ said 
Cordelia’s father. 

‘*Tt’s too bad that she can’t,’’ rejoined Cor- 
delia. . 

‘*Why can’t she ?’’ 

‘*Because you are going away.’’ 

“*Ts that all?’’ he asked, dryly. ‘‘ Well, I pro- 
pose to vary my program this year. I propose 
to take my vacation in my own suburban retreat, 
and send your mother to the mountains.’’ 

Cordelia gasped, but was speechless. 

‘‘Why this surprise? I can cook, can’t I, 
young lady? And as for the management of 
this family, it has occurred to me that a season 
of gentle paternal discipline would not come 
amiss. There is a pleasant little boarding-place 
ten miles this side of camp, and mama could 
be very comfortable there. ’’ 

Cordelia’s face was still blank with astonish- 
ment. 

‘“*The doctor says,’’ continued her father, 
“that it would be well for mama to have one 
of her children with her.’’ 

Cordelia was certainly dense, for she replied 
in a resigned way: ‘‘I suppose Bobs-baby 
wouldn’t let her go alone.’’ 

Her father looked at her in some puzzlement, 
and looking, noticed how thin she was, and 
what knobby little wrists she had. : 

“*T’ll settle that with Bobs-baby,’’ he replied. 
“*He is not to go. It must be one of you who 
can look after mama if she needs it.’’ 

Still Cordelia’s little face was turned up to 
him, anxious, uncomprehending. 

‘In short, Cordelia,’’ he concluded, ‘‘you are 
to go with your mother. ’’ 

Understanding slowly brightened over Cor- 
delia’s face. Her eyes grew starry, her lips 
trembled, her little nose wrinkled itself away. 
It was a teary smile, but it was Cordelia’s 
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smile—which who could help kissing, for the 
precious, precious sweetness of her? Then, 
in the soft evening shadow, her father took 















Cordelia on his lap; he spoke a little huskily: | goes on in the Isle of Axholme, but in the 
‘Cordelia, there are at least two very nice girls | neighborhood of Downham, near Ely in the 


in my family—your mother and you.’’ 
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Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 


PRINCE a very large proportion, if not 
|) most, of the land in England was 

J) held in small holdings. In the begin- 
ning, indeed, cultivation seems to have been 
carried on by the village community, the strips 
of soil that may roughly have measured an 
acre being annually assigned to individuals by 
lot, while all had the right to run their cattle 
on the common pasturage. 

In after generations these strips were sepa- 
rately held and farmed. Now, except in one 

x? or two places, such as 

the Isle of Axholme in 
Lincolnshire, of which I 
shall speak presently, 
such freeholds are very 
rare. They have for the 
most part been absorbed 
into the large estates—on 
the whole, not, as I be- 
lieve, to the true interest 
of the country. 

», The most perfect in- 
stance of this change 
that I can remember to 

~have met with in all 
my journeyings through 

rural England was in the parish of Weston 

Colville in Cambridgeshire. 

Here Mr. Hall, who owns most of the land 
in that neighborhood, showed me a map of it, 
dated 1612, which he had found hidden away 
in some cottage. 

This parish contains about thirty-two hun- 
dred acres, and as the map shows, in 1612 
over two thousand acres of it were held by some 
three hundred or more small owners. Now 
that same land is owned by one man and culti- 
vated by three. The strange part of this case 
is that the soil is very light, in parts almost a 
‘*blowing sand,’’? which, to produce anything, 
must have been heavily manured. Yet in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth hundreds of people 
appear to have wrung a living from it, which 
is more than the large farmers of such country 
do every year in our generation. 
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se INOTHER case that I met with was 
‘A that of Feckenham in Worcestershire, 


of which I have also seen an ancient 
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map. This map shows that in 1591 nearly 
three thousand acres were held by fifty-three 


different owners. Now they are held by six. 
Doubtless 


How did this change come about ? 
the enclosure acts of the last 
century had something to do 
with it, since by taking away 
the common pasturage they 
rendered the little arable hold- 
ings almost valueless. 

Another cause was the great 
increase in the value of land 
which occurred at certain periods 
during the last century. Land 
was looked upon as the safest 
form of property, of which the 
possession conferred dignity and 
other social advantages. There- 
fore it came about that most 
English country families which 
had the money, set to work to 
increase the size of their estates 
by buying out the little yeomen 
and other small holders who held freeholds or 
copyholds in their neighborhood. 

This, in a sense, was often fortunate for the 
small men, since the prices given, say about 
1860, were for the most part very high, perhaps 
three or four times what could be obtained in | 
1903, if any purchaser were now forthcoming. | 
But I do not think that it was fortunate for | 
England, since it meant that the class of 
yeomen who owned their land was gradually 
killed out. The country has been thus robbed 
of the very pick of its population—the sturdy 
and independent folk bred upon the soil, strong 
in body, brave and patient in character, who | 
for generations were the backbone of the nation, 
and often in her story of war and struggle have | 
enabled her to speak with her enemies in the 
gate. 

In my opinion, perhaps the greatest evil | 
which threatens the Britain of to-day is the | 
desertion of the hamlets by their inhabitants, | 
who are crowding into the populous cities, | 
where they change in character and deteriorate. 

But the laborers will not stop in the country 
merely to earn the small wage that the land | 
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| workhouse or some other form of 






can afford to pay them, which, on an average, 
does not amount to much more than sixteen or 
seventeen shillings a week—about four dollars. 
If they had a prospect of becoming owners of a 
piece of that land, or even farmers on their own 
account, some of them might stop. But there 
is no such prospect. 

This, however, is not the case in every dis- 
trict, and I will try to explain how different 
things are in one or two localities where the 
small holder still flourishes. Also, by way of 
example, I will set out a few details of the 
lives and positions of one or two such holders. 
iF Axholme. This is not an island at all, 

but a stretch of low country which lies 
in the northwest corner of Lincolnshire, and is 
bordered by the river Trent. Although it can- 
not be called beautiful, and very few gentry live 
there, it is, in my opinion, one of the most 
interesting tracts in England. 

All of you who read this will know how, in 
Egypt, the Nile annually overflows its banks, 
leaving behind it the slime which has been 
the wealth of that ancient land from the begin- 
ning of days. In the Isle of Axholme something 
of the same sort happens, as I believe it does 
also in the case of certain rivers in America. 

Here in the isle, the flood-waters from the 
Humber and the Trent are let on to the land 
at the rise of the tide, and at its fall withdraw 
themselves through sluices, leaving behind a 
layer of mud, in appearance ' 
not unlike a sheet of brown 
paper and of about the same 
thickness. For a period of 
three years, or perhaps more, | 
on certain days throughout the 
summer months, the water is 
thus poured over the bed of 
poor peat, and withdrawn 
twice in the twenty - four 
hours. At the end of that season the level of 
the soil will have been raised from two to four 
feet. But now it is of beautiful quality, very 
rich and friable, and of a deep chocolate color, 
capable of growing splendid crops, especially of 
potatoes, wheat and celery. 

This process is called warping, and the warp 
land thus formed is much in request among the 
small holders. It is easy to work if somewhat 
dear to hire,—say two pounds an acre, or even 
more,—and unless the season is very wet, 


In the Isle of Axholme. 


IRST let us take the case of the Isle of 


| always gives a good return to the husbandmen. 


In the neighborhood of the town of Epworth, 
where the famous John Wesley was born, and 
where may be seen the parsonage jvhence 
he was rescued from the fire as a boy, 
there are hundreds of acres of small hold- 
ings which lie in long strips still called 
**selions,’’—from the old French word, 
— sillon, that means a furrow,—or more 
commonly ‘“‘lands.’”? In summer they 


they are with crops of various hue. 
Here the inhabitants are very indus- 


of their own some day, while those who 
are already in possession of it desire 
to improve their position by increasing 
their acreage. 

None of these small holders seem afraid 
of the winter, when the ordinary laborer 
is sometimes thrown out of work, or of 
having to come upon the parish for relief. 
Indeed many of them prosper 
well, even in these days of narrow 
agricultural profits. Thus, near 
Epworth alone, I was told of 
twenty-three men now farming 
from five to a hundred and 
twenty acres, each of whom had 
begun life as a laborer. 

In Norfolk, by way of contrast, 
it is but rare to find a man who 
has risen from the position of a 
servant, owning or hiring land. 
There, and I am sorry to say 
throughout the most of England, 


must expect to end as a laborer, 
and is fortunate if he escapes the 


charitable relief in his old age. 
however, a great danger about small holdings 
which are owned and not hired. The pro- 
prietor may be tempted to mortgage them, and 
thus have to pay a rent to the lender of the 
money, which sometimes becomes heavier than 
he can bear. A good deal of this mortgaging 
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present a beautiful picture, covered as | 


trious, because they all hope to hold land | 





A TYPICAL FARMER 


There is, | 


Cambridgeshire fens, the case is even worse. 
There a great deal of the mortgaging has its 


}origin in the antiquated and evil custom of 


copyhold, which still so largely prevails in 
England. I believe that there is no copyhold 
in America, so to show what you have escaped 
I will explain it briefly as it prevails in Down- 
ham and elsewhere. 

Once this soil was fen, portions of which, 
before the beginning of any general system of 
drainage, men of energy and resource reclaimed 
from the water by their own labor. But in the 
old days the Prince-Bishop of Ely was lord of 
the manor, a position in which he has been 
succeeded by the present ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners. So it came about that when our indus- 
trious fenman died, the bishop stepped in, and 
by right of the custom of copyhold claimed as 
lord of the manor two whole years’ estimated 
rent before the copyholder’s could be 
admitted to his holding; or, should -he chance 
to sell his interest to 
another, one and a half 
years’ estimated rent. 

Now small holders are 
not as a rule people with 
much ready cash, so it 
happened and still hap- 
pens that the son, or the 
was and 
obliged to go to some 
lender and borrow capi- 
tal at the rate of five per 
cent., wherewith to meet 
these charges. I believe 
that in the single parish 
of Downham to-day, 
some twenty thousand pounds have thus been 
borrowed by the copyholders, who, in order to 
live and pay the interest, have to work very 
hard indeed. 

Yet the odd thing is, indicating as it does a 
curious land hunger, that in many instances 
these small holders of mortgaged land, if they 
acquire or save some money, do not use it to 
pay off the mortgage, but to buy more land. 

Thus I spoke with one man at Downham, who 
possessed about thirty acres. Over thirty years 
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before he had purchased a house and some four 
acres for two hundred and _ fifty 


pounds, of 





A SMALL HOLDING 


which sum he borrowed two hundred pounds at 
five per cent. interest. As opportunity offered, 
from time to time, he increased his estate to 
the total of thirty acres, continuing to mortgage 
as he continued to buy. Indeed, it appears 
that he has never paid off the original two 
hundred pounds which he borrowed when he 
began life. Also he told me that all his neigh- 
bors were in much the same position. 

The results are, of course, that these people 
have to work dreadfully hard in order to pay 
the interest on the borrowed money. The clergy- 
man of the parish informed me that frequently 
they were quite brutalized by the severity of 
their labor, as is said to be the case among cer- 
tain classes of the tillers of the soil in India and 
Russia, who pass their lives in the cruel grip 
of the usurer. Yet strangely enough they love 
their homes, nor do their children appear to 
migrate to the cities in anything like the same 
proportion that is common in the case of the 
children of hired laborers. 


“On My Own Head.” 


r | REMEMBER when I asked one of them 
! if he would not be better off on a weekly 
wage, he said, ‘‘I would sooner be on my 
own head than on a farmer’s,’’ by which strange 
saying he meant that he preferred to have no 
master but himself, even if he had to work 
twice as hard as does the ordinary farm servant. 
All this suggests that the small holder would, 
generally speaking, be better off 
if he employed his little capital in 
stocking hired land—which can 
be had cheaply enough in most 
parts of England—rather than in 
buying land. Yet for the most 
part he seems to prefer to buy, 
for here the natural instinct comes 
into play which causes a man to 
desire to possess something that 
he can call his very own. 

I have seen this in various 
parts of England. Thus at 
Winterslow in Wiltshire, where 
&< the soil is poor, the water-supply 
deficient and the climate cold, 
when a philanthropic gentleman 
in the neighborhood gave the 
inhabitants the opportunity of acquiring plots 
of land and paying for them in instalments, all 
the area offered was taken up. 

When I visited the settlement after it had 
existed for a few years, I found that more than 
thirty houses, some of them very good ones, had 
been built on a hundred and ten acres. To do 
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this their owners had in all borrowed about | for agriculture, which offers little profit to the 


six thousand pounds from Friendly Societies. 
Moreover, the people, nearly all of whom 
worked for farmers or in the woods in their 
spare time, seemed to be prospering. 

Now mark the results on the population. 
Whereas on the original farm, before it was 
split up, three laborers only were employed, in 
1901 fifty or sixty men with their families were, 
in one way or in another, getting their living 
upon that identical piece of land. 

‘There is another very striking instance in 
Dorsetshire. Here Sir Robert Edgeumbe sold 
a place called the Rew farm, of three hundred 
and forty-three acres, in eighty separate lots. 
They were all taken 
up. 

In 1888, at the 
time of sale, there 
lived upon the farm 
a total population of 
twenty-one people. 
In 1902 the popula- 
tion was about one 
hundred, and in- 
creasing, and the 
ratable value had 
risen sixty per 
cent. 

These are facts 
which speak — for 
themselves. Could 
that story be re- 
peated throughout 
England, it would 
go far to change 
the whole condition 
of the country. 

In connection 
with this subject I 
should like to say 
something about the 
Channel Islands, 
where the tenure of 
land is quite differ- 
ent from what it is 
in the rest of Great 
Britain. But to 
deal with them at 
alladequately would 
need a separate 
article. 

I promised to give 
some short account 
of a small man who 
had worked his own 
way up into a good 
position. Here is 
a typical instance: 

In one of the more 
northerly counties I 
lost my way, and 
took refuge from a storm in a very tidy and 
attractive farmhouse, where I was received 
by two well-dressed and good-looking young 
women, who were going about their work in 
an ancient but scrupulously kept kitchen. 

Presently their father, the farmer, came in 
off the land, of which he held about a hundred 
and fifty acres. 

He told me that he began life without a 
halfpenny, but by working hard had reached 
his present position in the world. He carried 
on his holding with the help of two sons and 
two hired men, and I have rarely seen one that 
was better managed. 

Now such a farm would take about fifteen 
hundred pounds to stock it, so it is evident 
that, beginning with nothing, he must have 
acquired that amount, which, in these bad 
times for English agriculture, is a circumstance 
of which he might well be proud. 

Also, although he said that he was obliged 
to labor without cease, the character of his 
husbandry, the air of solid comfort about the 
place, and the refinement of his daughters, who 
evidently were well educated, showed that he 
was prospering. 

Many similar instances of success are to be 
found in different parts of England, some of 
them much more striking in their details, 
especially where the land is good and not too 
heavy. But I am sorry to say that taking the 
country through, they seem to be growing ever 
rarer. 

Still, in suitable localities the small’ holders 
can prosper; and certainly they ought to be 
encouraged in the interests of the nation, so 
many of whose inhabitants are flocking from 
the land into the cities. 

How are they to be encouraged? In my 
view, by the establishment of credit banks, 
from which small people can borrow on a prin- 
ciple of mutual liability ; by state loans to enable 
landowners to erect cottages and farm buildings 
on small holdings; by the promotion of codper- 
ative butter factories and distributing agencies, 
and above all, by the establishment of an agri- 
cultural or produce post. 

This post, as a beginning, should carry all 
sorts of goods, whether produced from the land 
or not, in packages up to a hundred pounds in 
weight, collecting and delivering them by motors, 
and, where the railways will not transport on 
reasonable terms, competing with them. 

These things, among others, would help to 
restore prosperity to the English land, and to 
keep its children in the villages where they 
were bred. 

But our English governments have no care 
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party politician, and will not see that in this 


matter the future prosperity of the nation is at 
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stake. Or if they see, they turn their heads 
and look at something else—on the other side 
of the world, for preference. 
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By C. A. Stephens 


CHAPTER IX. 


like this before,—such horrible heads and | griefs and sins. 


[orm and Moses had never seen anything | and sympathized with them in all their troubles, 


faces,—or heard such a din. The tightly 


He was the unselfish, incorruptible guardian 


muzzled ‘‘Napoleon’’ rose on his haunches, | and lover of the city’s poor, who handled alms- 


rolling his eyes wildly 
round. Accustomed /) 
to play with the 
arksmen, he was not 
much afraid of any- 
body, but now he 
attempted to bolt. 
The boys held him 
with difficulty. 

They still thought 
that it was probably ‘‘fun.’’? But when those 
two ‘‘redskins’’? rushed toward them with 
tomahawks they were alarmed, the whoops 
were so ugly, the hatchets looked so wicked! 
Out came Moses’ old duelling pistol, which— 
like a boy—he had taken with him under his 
deerskin smock. 

Lewis’s hands were so wound in the bear’s 
chain that he could not draw his, but Wistar, 
with his heavy bag of mammoth back-bones, 
gave one ‘‘Indian’’ a ‘‘smash’’ over the head 
that felled him. 

Fortunately for Moses, trouble with the hair- 
trigger resulted in his discharging the pistol 
harmlessly into the ground. 

But the fracas now began in earnest, and it 
might have ended badly for our young Kain- 
tocks had not a loud laugh been heard and a 
high-pitched but powerful voice bawled in a 
queer mixture of Spanish and French, ‘‘ Paz ! 
Paz, mes enfants! Paz, mes petits! ”— 
‘*Peace! Peace, my children!’’ 

This timely outcry came from a veranda 
close at hand, where a stout old priest, inea 
brown gown, and a tall, dark man, wearing 
a military cloak, stood watching the revelers. 
Immediately the former came through the 
throng, stretching out his arms, pushing them 
all aside as if they were in very truth his 
‘*children.’? His big, kind face shone in the 
torchlight like a benevolent gargoyle, and his 
voice was as oil on angry waves. 

**Paz! Paz!’’ he murmured, soothingly, in 
that odd jumble of French and Andalusian. 
**No sangre! Todos de bon coeur!” 

With his hands he patted one after another, 
even Napoleon, who snuffed him thoughtfully 
through his muzzle. 

Beyond doubt this was kind old ‘‘ Pere 
Antoine,’’ who for forty years was so amiable 
and ubiquitous a figure in the New Orleans of 
those early days. 

**Pere Antoine cheri,’? whom, although he 
was a Spaniard by birth, the creoles loved to 
adoration; the brown-gowned old Capuchin 
who married all the young couples, white, black 
and yellow, and christened all their children as 
fast as they came into the world; who heard 











money by the hundredweight, but lived in a 
little hut in the suburbs and slept on two bare 
boards; who used to have a great brown leather 
bag at his girdle, for a purse, often so full by 
mid-week of voluntary silver and gold that, big 
as he was, he could hardly carry it, yet always 
quite empty—such was his charity—by Sunday 
evening; the ‘‘cher Daddy Antoine’’ of the 
street gamins, who tagged after him for his 
blessing and lagniappe—and never failed to 
get both. 

The dark man in the military cloak, who 
laughed so heartily at the warlike attitude of 
the three youngsters in coonskin caps, was 
Sefior Casa Calvo, the Spanish commissioner, 
who continued to live in New Orleans after the 
transfer of the territory to the United States. 

Feeling sure from his kindly face and the 
respect accorded him by the revelers that they 
had made a friend worthy of confidence, the 
boys spoke to the priest of Doctor Buchat, and 
by signs gave him to understand that they were 
taking the bear to his house. Wistar also 
showed him the two huge vertebre. 

So greatly piqued was their curiosity, that 
both the priest and Sefior Calvo accompanied 
the boys to Doctor Buchat’s house. So much 
animated talk ensued over the mammoth skele- 
ton that it was not till late in the evening that 
the good doctor found quarters for Napoleon— 
so late, indeed, that the old naturalist kept his 
youthful visitors overnight and to breakfast on 
the following morning. 

This was the boys’ last trip to the city, for 
that day Captain Royce had completed his 
preparations for the long voyage up the river, 
not forgetting numerous presents for the people 
at home. Wistar, Charles Hoyt and Lewis, 
who had saved their profits from the venture, 
also bought similar gifts. 

Of Kenton, McAfee and James Claiborne, 
less kindly mention can be made. Like many 
other arksmen of those times, they had squan- 
dered much of their money at saloons and 
gaming-places in ‘‘The Swamp’’; 
and becoming much dissatisfied, they 
determined to quit their more pros- 
perous comrades, and go home on 
foot through the wilderness, by the 
** Natchez trail.’’ 

Putting together what they had 
left from their dissipations, they 
bought a horse and set off, Claiborne 
first riding for two hours, then 
hitching the horse beside the path, 
and going on afoot. When Kenton 
and McAfee came up, McAfee 
mounted and rode for two hours, then left 
the horse hitched for Kenton, who was 
coming on behind. By the time Kenton had 
ridden two, hours he usually overtook Clai- 
borne, who then took his second turn. This 
was termed ‘‘whipsaw ‘travelling,’’ and must 
have been hard for the poor horse. 

They expected to reach home in thirty-eight 
days, and long in advance of*their former com- 
rades on the ‘‘ horse-boat.’? Captain Royce 
sent a message home by them, and also a letter 
to Milly Ayer. 

He had previously sent word home by two 
Cincinnati boats, neither of which, however, 
had been able to forward the message. Nor 
did the word or letter sent by Claiborne and 
his companions come to hand, for the three 
arksmen never reached the settlement on the 
Ohio; what became of them is not known. 
Savages:or outlaws may have murdered them, 
or, owing to dissatisfaction,-they may have gone 
to ‘‘East Florida’’ or the Carolinas to live. 

‘The Milly Ayer, as her youthful captain 
had chivalrously christened their new keel- 
boat, was not ready to leave New Orleans for 
the homeward voyage until January 24th; and 
still another day was lost, waiting for a pas- 
senger who had offered Captain Royce a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to be taken to St. 
Louis. 

This passenger was none other than the 
waggish Lieut. Charles Grimsby, who is»sup- 
posed to have carried a despatch from General 
Wilkinson to Capt. Amos Stoddard, the first 
American governor of St. Louis. Captain Stod- 
dard, however, did not assume the duties of 
office until the 10th of March following. 

The French settlers of St. Louis, indeed, 
were still in ignorance of the sale and transfer 
of the Mississippi Valley to the United States, 
and the horse-boat of our young arksmen was 
destined to bring them the first positive intelli- 
gence of this event. Like the creoles at New 
Orleans, they were awaiting the arrival of a 
French army to take possession of the country 
in the mighty name of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

On the morning of the arksmen’s departure— 
January 25th—an old acquaintance returned in 
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great haste and jumped aboard the boat, reso- 
lutely bent on rejoining his former messmates. 
This was none other than Napoleon, the pet 
black bear, whom they had presented to Doctor 
Buchat. 

When first seen, by Lewis, the bear was 
coming back at a clumsy gallop up the levee, 
dragging his chain and pursued by a hundred 
young darkies, who were hastening his flight 
with stones and clods. Instinct, or keen scent, 
had brought him tothe Milly Ayer. He leaped 
aboard, whimpering from mingled fear and 
gladness at recognizing his old friends of the 
ark. 

But they, truth to say, did not want him. 
Word was at once sent to Doctor Buchat. It 
then transpired that the worthy savant of Good- 
Children Street was not desirous of recovering 
him; in fact, the doctor begged that Captain 
Royce would make some other disposition of the 
animal. He had turned cross in his new sur- 
roundings, and had been near devouring one of 
the doctor’s maid servants. 

Shadwell Lincoln suggested a rifle-ball as 
offering an easy way out of the difficulty, but 
Moses and Lewis would not hear of this. They 
still retained an affection for their former pet. 

Finally, since the bear was aboard and 
objected strenuously to going ashore, Lieutenant 
Grimsby proposed that he should take him to 
St. Louis as a present to the new governor; 
and with this destination in view, Napoleon 
began his return voyage up the Mississippi. 

At last the long voyage began. The horses 
were fresh, the gear worked well, and the little 
craft plowed her way gallantly up the river, 
making fairly good time for many days, with 
few accidents. 

Besides Lieutenant Grimsby and Napoleon, 
twelve still remained from the crew of seven- 
teen, which gave four shifts of three men each 
for duty, the lookout, the steersman, and the 
driver for the two horses. 

Wary in all matters that touched the safety 
of his boat, Captain Royce had protected the 
horse-power on each side with thick planks, 
that no Indian or outlaw bullet might disable 
his team when at work. The stalls aft, where 
the resting animals stood, as also the cabin for 
the crew, were likewise covered in. 

Twelve hours a day was the usual travelling 
time. They then tied up to the bank for the 
night, at some point chosen with an eye for 
defense and shelter. 

Commanded with such sagacity and prudence, 
the Milly Ayer reached the confluence of the 
Ohio with the Mississippi on February 22d, 
having lost but four days, which had been 
spent in fishing and hunting to replenish the 
food supply, and in foraging for the horses. 

Here for once Marion Royce seems to have 
departed from his usual rule of carefully avoid- 
ing quarrels. He had never forgiven the brutal 
assault upon Corson at ‘‘Cairo.’’ Corson’s sight- 
less eye was a constant reminder of the indig- 
nity. 

The evening they reached the confluence of 
the rivers it was agreed to give Cairo a sur- 
prise. We are at liberty to surmise, however, 
that the waggish Lieutenant Grimsby had 
something to do with this practical joke. His 
record afterward would seem to justify such-a 
conjecture. 

During the small hours of the night, after the 
thin mists began to rise from the river and low- 
lands, the Milly Ayer, using its sweeps instead 
of the horse-power, approached where the big 
‘*broadhorn’’—which still sheltered Cairo and 
its queer population—lay moored to the muddy 
bank. Charles Hoyt then quietly boarded it 
from the skiff. 

At that hour every one appeared to be asleep. 
Stepping aboard cautiously, Hoyt first secured 
his skiff, then made one end of a hawser, 
which he had brought along, fast to the foot of 
a stanchion. This done, he crept along the 
shoreward rail, and with a large, sharp knife, 
severed the two old cables which held Cairo to 
the shore, then decamped in the skiff as 
silently as he had come, paying out the hawser. 

This was some three hundred feet in length, 
and as soon as Hoyt got back to the keel he 
and‘his friends made the other end fast inboard, 
poled off from the bank, and then, heading 
down-stream again, set the horses at work with 
a free application of the whip. 

The Ohio was then rising, and the old broad- 
horn was afloat at its moorings. Yielding 
slowly to the pull from the horse-boat, it floated 
out and away—as a coal-barge is towed by a 
tug. 
In great but silent glee our boatmen touched 
up their horses. They meant to tow Cairo 
down into the Mississippi, then cut adrift and 
let it go on a voyage of discovery. 

Before they had gone far, however, somebody 
waked up. First there were drowsy shouts 
astern, then louder ones and more of them, and 
then indeed pandemonium broke loose on the 
old craft. Lights glimmered in the misty 
darkness and candles were seen dodging to and 
fro. And now, hearing the clatter of the horse- 
power and the noise of the paddles from the 
keel, the Cairoese began hailing vigorously, to 
learn what was the matter. 

**Ho, the barge!’’ they cried. ‘‘You’ve run 
foul of us! You’ve carried us clean away! 
Avast thar! Heave to!’’ 

They thought that some river-craft had run 
into them, and did not for a considerable time 
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discover the hawser, but continued shouting for 
help to get back to their moorings. 

Nearly bursting with suppressed laughter, 
our arksmen said nothing, but kept the horses 
hard at work. And with the strong current 
helping on, both craft were now going down- 
stream at a great rate. 

The Cairoese presently discovered the 
hawser, and divined the nature of the prank 
that was being played on them. Their hails 
for aid and information suddenly changed to 
threats and execrations not to be recorded here. 

Soon, too, a rifle flashed and a bullet sang 
past, then another, and loads of buckshot began 
to whistle and to pepper the keel. Our delighted 
arksmen were all lying low, however, and had 
the horses well protected. They still held on, 
and kept the old broadhorn hurrying down the 
river at twelve-knot speed. 

But the denizens of Cairo were not to be long 
trifled with. ‘Many of them had experience as 
river-men, and some were desperate characters. 
Instead of casting off the hawser, or cutting 
loose, numbers of them suddenly began hauling 
their end of it inboard, and despite the draft 
on it, soon shortened the distance between the 
two craft, with the evident design of boarding 
the horse-boat. 

But this was what Captain Royce and Shad- 
well Lincoln had been looking for, and before 
much progress had been made, the former 
quietly cut adrift himself, and veering off, let 
Cairo go on its involuntary voyage down- 
stream. 

Rifles still continued to crack, and not a-few 
bullets came aboard the Milly Ayer. Captain 
Royce got away from his queer ‘‘tow’’ without 
much difficulty, however, and when day 
dawned was ten miles on his way up the 
Mississippi, bound for St. Louis. 

It is said that Cairo did not get back to its 
former moorings for a week or more. And for 
years afterward river-men were wont to relate 
the story of the joke which ‘‘Mack’’ Royce 
played on the ‘‘town.’’ 

The Milly Ayer was five days going from 
the confluence of the Ohio up to St. Louis. 
But at a little before noon on the 27th it 
arrived in sight of the pretty clearing on the 
west bank of the Mississippi, where stood the 
hundred and eighty houses of squared logs 
which comprised the St. Louis of 1803. 

Not much like the queenly city of 1904 was 
this infant village and trading post of a century 
ago. And little did the people living there 
dream that a hundred years later a great 
World’s Fair would be held on the banks of a 
- ereek, back of the village, where the boys then 
went hunting in great fear of the Indians. 

Pierre Laclede, a French trader, cleared a 
site and built the first houses here in 1764. In 
1803 the houses of the French traders and prin- 
cipal citizens stood along Main Street, each at 
the center of what is now a city block, sur- 
rounded by high palisades, or stone walls, for 
defensive purposes. Fruit- and vegetable-gar- 
dens were within these enclosures. There 
were two small taverns, a bakery, two smithies 
and two grist-mills. Many of the people were 
traders, and kept a stock of goods at their 
houses. 

The luxuries, and even the necessities, of life 
were excessively dear; coffee was two dollars a 
pound, and sugar equally high-priced. A 
knowledge of this had led Captain Royce to 
lay in a stock of these staples, after consenting 
to take Lieutenant Grimsby as a passenger. 
And as the event proved, he was able to clear 
a dollar a pound on four quintals of each. 

At the outset, however, a mad prank on the 
part of the lieutenant came near getting them 
in trouble. Knowing that the French at St. 
Louis cherished a vast admiration for Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and were expecting that he would 
shortly take possession of the Mississippi 
Valley, Grimsby bethought himself—since their 
pet bear was named Napoleon—to have some 
sport from the coincidence. He said nothing 
to Captain Royce, but persuaded Lewis and 
Moses to assist him, and told them what to 
shout as they drew in to the landing-place. 

In those days the arrival of a keel-boat from 
New Orleans was an event. Not more than 
ten came up in the course of a season. As 
soon as the Milly Ayer was sighted, nearly 
the whole population came running to the river 
bank, and were both astonished and immensely 
delighted to see Moses and Lewis waving the 
tricolor from the top of the deck-house and 
hear them shouting: 

** Vive Napoleon !’’ ‘‘ Napoleon est ici!’’ 
(Napoleon is here!) ‘‘ Napoleon chez vous !”’ 

This was sufficiently bad French, but it was 
understood. And the effect ashore was tre- 
mendous! 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





MONG the early highways of Italy was the 
road leading from Monteleone to Norcia, 
the ancient Etruscan city of Nursia. One 

of the chariots that once rumbled along it has 
recently been brought to light. 

A band of peasants, while making an excur- 
sion near the hill ‘‘Tl Capitano,’’ at the base of 
which the road ran, unearthed an old sepulcher. 
In it was this biga, or chariot. The wood- 
work of the body, of which enough remained 
to show that black walnut was the material 
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used in its construction, had almost entirely | minor symbolic figures and minute decora- 
crumbled away, but the bronze sheathing and | tions. 

most of the other parts remained practically| When it was new the chariot must have been 
intact. The Metropolitan Museum of New a gorgeous sight. There are traces to show 
York, which purchased the relic for forty-eight | that the eyes and lips of the various figures 


thousand three hundred and eighty-two dollars, | had been brightly enameled. The reliefs were 


has succeeded in restoring it, and it is now on | very lightly gilded, and there seems to have | 


exhibition in that institution. | been an ivory rim for the chariot body. The 


Judging from -its delicacy and wealth of | wheels have no decoration except eagles’ heads | 


at the ends of the axle. 
They are made of stout 
wood, and have each nine 


ornament, the chariot was not 
intended for use in war, but 
for ceremonial or festival pur- 





poses. It was evidently the spokes. Both spokes and 
property of some Etruscan felly are sheathed with 
**blood,’’ who, two thousand bronze. The pole of the} 


chariot emerges from a bronze 
boar’s head, and terminates 
in that of an eagle. 

Like Egyptian art, the art 
of the Greeks, Romans and 
Etruscans in its 
stages was so severely fettered 
by religious conventions that 
it is a matter of no great 
difficulty to determine the 
time to which a given work 
of art belongs. We know 


five hundred years ago, used 
to race his smart pair of 
ponies by the very spot where 
the biga was found. That 
the horses were hardly more 
than ponies in size, is shown 
by the shortness of the pole. 
The bits of the little beasts 
have been preserved, and it 
is interesting to note that they 
are jointed, a form commonly 
supposed to be of modern 














THE NEWFOUND CHARIOT. 


origin. Probably most of. us that, it was only after 600 
think of the utilitarian works of the ancient|B. C. that the head-dress of Hercules was 


artisans as massive and rather clumsy, sacri- a lion’s head, and that before that time the 
ficing lightness to strength; but this biga is of | lion was also placed upon his shield. We also 
very fine workmanship, and could hardly have | know that in the earlier statues he appears 
borne the weight of more than one man. | with a pointed beard. It is by the study of 
Its entire height is not more than four feet; | such details that the date to which this chariot 
the front higher than the sides; the wheels so | belongs has been placed with a fair degree of 
low—about two feet in diameter—that the | certainty between 700 and 600 B. C. 
driver could easily step from the road to the} Probably in its time it was ‘‘the last cry of 
floor of the chariot. Both front and sides | fashion.’’ 
were sheathed in bronze, barely as thick as | his eyes pretty wide if he could have caught 
a thin sheet of cardboard, on which are | a prophetic glimpse of our whirring, puffing 
three scenes in strong relief. According to| automobiles. But a time may come when 
General Di Cesnola, director of the museum, | distant generations will consider our steam and 
these represent three deeds of Hercules. | gasoline carriages quite as archaic as we think 
The bronze plates are further covered with ! this little Etruscan biga. 


THE EARTHQUAKE THAT 
SWALLOWED NELSE WALKER 


BY DANE CQOLIDGE 


HROUGH the heart | of rolling boulders. Stran- 
T of the Coast Range, | gest of all, down the steep 
from San Luis Obispo | hillside above him, scuffing 
to San Bernardino County, | and tumbling, came flying 
there lies a peculiar trench or ditch, along mark | numbers of wild cattle, shaken from their 
of broken ground, as if some giant had scratched narrow trails, and shot bawling down the 
the earth with a sharp stick. It might pass for | mountainside by the mighty subterranean 
an old canal or trail, except that it extends over | blows of the earthquake. 
valley and mountain alike, northwest by south- All the world seemed 
east. In reality it is the path of an earthquake | wrecked, ruined, topsy- 
—the earthquake of January, 1857. turvy, and Nelse 
Although the mountains danced and the hills | Walker sprawled on 
bowed together, no one was killed in that great | the ground and closed 
shaking; yet there was one man—so tradition | his eyes. When the 
says—who stood in the path of the earthquake | solid ground sways be- 
and felt its power. neath a man, he is help- 
This man was Nelse Walker, hunter for the | less beyond compare. 
stage-station at old Fort Tejon. Fort Tejon It has often been ob- 
lay in a green valley of the Coast Range, forty | served of earthquakes 
miles south of the present city of Bakersfield, |that they come in 
California, and there each day the overland | waves and in series of 
stage from the Missouri River to San Diego| waves. Delicate in - 
and thence along the coast to San Francisco | struments have been 
drew up for food and rest and fresh horses. It | contrived which regis- 
was the duty of Walker to keep the station | ter these oscillations 
supplied with fresh meat, no very arduous task | and mark their direc- 
in those days, for the mountains abounded in | tion and intensity. Be- 
game. |fore each great shock 
On this day, however, search as he would, | there are a series of 
he could find neither deer nor bear. Stillness smaller shocks; before 
seemed to smother the earth, and under its each great series there 
spell all animate nature became apprehensive. | are often a number of 
Rabbits and birds shifted about uneasily, and | preliminary shocks. 
the wild cattle footed along their trails on the | Sharp as had been 
steep hillsides in absolute silence. | the oscillations which 
Five miles from the station Walker halted | threw Walker to the 
under an oak and gazed out over the little groundand tumbled the 
valley. A hush, such as comes during an | frightened cattle down 
eclipse of the sun or before some mighty storm, | the mountainside, the 
came upon him. The hunter was afraid. Yet | earthquake of 1857 had 
of what? not yet attained its 
There was a sudden bump under the soles of |maximum _intensity. 
his feet, and he heard the oak leaves begin to | Its victims were not to escape so soon. The 
rustleabove him. Again there came a bumping | grinding and rocking passed into a mere 
at his feet, accompanied by a subterranean | trembling, and Walker rose to his feet with a 
rumbling—deep and ominous. great sense of relief. But hardly had he picked 
A third time, and the rumbling deepened | up his gun when the earth began once more to 
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LIKE A LEAF O 


into a roar. Above him the broad oak-tree sway and bump. There was a roar in the air | 


lurched sharply to the right, and then back to | like thunder, and down the valley he saw 
the left. Stones began to rattle down the hill- | coming huge waves, before which the trees 
sides, and clouds of dust rose from their fall at | dipped suddenly and the stampeding cattle 
the foot of a neighboring cliff. The ground | dropped as if shot. 
heaved beneath him oncé more, and with a} 
bound he was in the open. For the first time threw him into the air, and a rending crash 
he realized that he was in an earthquake. which made his heart stand still. Then with 
Yet all this was but preliminary to the |a wrench the solid earth parted, and a mighty 
shocks to come. As he gazed about him in a | draft of air sucked him like a leaf into the black 
nameless terror, the earth seemed to rise in | abyss. 
waves and sweep toward him like the breakers In a moment of great. terror one acts ina 
of the sea. | purely instinctive way. As a drowning Man 
B-r-r-ump! The earth heaved beneath his | clutches at a straw, so Nelse Walker, swept 
feet, and he fell to the ground, dizzy and sick. | into the bosom of the earth by an almost incon- 
A deathly nausea seized him. 'ceivable catastrophe, dropped his gun and 
To his strained eyes the whole valley seemed | clutched out wildly. 
swaying in huge waves. At each dip the great} His hands encountered a tangle of roots— 
oaks bent over and brushed the ground, while | perhaps the roots of that same broad oak beneath 
above the roar and rumble of the earthquake | which, but a few moments before, he had sat 
came the crash of falling trees and the crunch |at his ease. At the touch he grappled with 
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'them desperately, while the sand-laden wind 
swept past him into the bowels of the earth. 

In spite of the falling dirt and the tornado 
of wind which beat down upon him, Walker 
clung to his hold with the insane strength of a 
man who faces sudden death. 

It was but a moment, but in that moment a 
great range of mountains was split in twain, 
split to a great depth. Of all the human beings 
| in that land, one man was caught in the throe 
| of nature, sucked into the gulf which yawned 
at that moment across three hundred miles of 
mountains. To that one man the moment 
seemed an age. 

Deep into that crack swept the winds of 
heaven. It yawned its widest—and closed! 

The inrush of air past Nelse Walker suddenly 
| ceased ; then, as the parted earth came together 
again, the air which had rushed in was as 
quickly expelled. If a mighty bellows, miles 
in length, had been suddenly closed from its 
uttermost, the effect could not have been more 
irresistible. 

Like a leaf once more Nelse Walker was 

blown upward by the blast. His hands were 
torn from their clutch on the oak roots, and the 
next moment he was hurled past the mouth of 
the bottomless hole and shot out into the light 
of day. 
| How he came there he did not know, but 
| when Nelse Walker recovered his sense of 
locality, he was still clinging to a tangle of roots 
|—yet on second thought he realized that they 
were not roots, but branches. He was in the 
top of a tree. About him the limbs were still 
| rocking and waving, and smothered bumps still 
shook the tree, as if a mighty ax was being laid 
to its roots. 

A faintness seized upon the man who had 
been the toy and sport of the elements. Reali- 
zation of his predicament and of his escape 
rushed in upon him, and he nearly fell. He 
clambered feebly down the tree and dropped to 
the trembling earth in a faint 

The breath of the cool afternoon breeze 
awakened him, and he felt about instinctively 
for his gun. Then it came to him that his gun 
was far down in the bosom of the earth. He 
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NCE MORE NELSE WALKER WAS BLOWN 
UPWARD BY THE BLAST 


rose. Before him lay the long furrow of the 
earthquake, still smoking with the dust which 
rose from its new-cleft depths. Into this he 
had dropped, and from it he had been hurled 
like a feather. 

Small wonder, then, that Nelse Walker was 
| dazed, and wandered far before he reached 
the station at Fort Tejon. Nor was there 
|much which was familiar there to bring him 
| from his dream. 

The adobe buildings of the stage-houses lay 
crumbled in ruins, branches strewed the ground, 
and frantic horses stampeded about in the 
corrals. 

When the station-keeper heard Walker’s story 
he thought that fear had turned his head. But 
a search for the lost gun on the following day 
brought him to the brink of that awful chasm 
which had swallowed it. 

The erosion and floods of forty-seven years 
| have done much to fill the great rift through 
| the hills, so that now in places it serves for a 
| road-bed or a trail through the heavy brush ; 
| but to the old settlers about Fort Tejon it is 
still the finger-mark of the earthquake that 
| swallowed Nelse Walker. 





‘countries more closely together. 
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GOVERNOR TAFT. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


he record of the Penobscot tribe of Indians 

for the year has a contribution to the gen- 
eral discussion concerning woman’s work, actual 
and possible. The honors on the tribe farm 
were won bya woman. The bushels of potatoes 
and other vegetables which she raised are so 
many witnesses to the new relation to life and 
industry which the Indian of to-day sustains. 


N* even the remote parts of the earth are 
safe from the extravagant habits bred by 
exceeding wealth. A native of Greenland has 
dazzled his fellow tribesmen with his latter-day 
luxury. His house is of wood, and is furnished 
with a table and a kerosene lamp. On a festive 
oceasion he treated his men to cod-liver oil. 
Evidently this young Sybarite is in bad ways. 
Auae of the English commission which 

lately came to this country to study the 
American educational system remarked, ‘‘We 
in England think that national character will 
keep us going without more education. Here 
men hold, not that education is the only thing 
to save a nation, but that to neglect it may 
spell ruin.’”’ Let us make our part of the 
remark true. 


Sa Sunday”’ will be observed all over the 

world on March 6th, as the centenary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
actually falls on March 7th. During the past 
century the society has distributed one hundred 
and eighty million volumes of the Scriptures, 
printed in nearly four hundred different lan- 
guages, at a total expenditure of more than 
seventy million dollars. These are great figures 
—and they stand for vast results. 


I! is an old story that after a highly paid 
soprano in the choir of a fashionable church 
had sung an operatic selection the pastor arose 
in his place and said, ‘‘We will now resume 
the worship of God by singing hymn number 
so and so.’’ The Pope evidently agrees with 
the mythical pastor, for he has recently issued 
a note on chureh music in which he con- 
demns the transformation of church services 
into concerts, and expresses a preference for 
plain song. ryt 
Kins Edward and his queen made themselves 
very popular, when Prince and Princess 
of Wales, by the genial willingness with which 
they ‘‘opened’’ bazaars and took the lead in all 
manner of public functions. The present Prin- 
cess of Wales is said to be averse to that sort of 
thing, and, even surveying the shining prece- 
dents before her, seldom manages to do it as 
if she liked it. Yet to smile and spend money 
gracefully is one of the chief duties of modern 
royalty, and one suspects that her royal high- 
ness has an easier time, after all, than the 
women who organize and conduct the festivals. 
he curators of the University of Missouri 
have decided to establish a chair of poultry, 
the occupant of which—not necessarily a setting 
hen—shall give instruction in the breeding 
and handling of domestic fowls and the produc- 
tion of eggs. An experimental class in gallina- 
ceous zodblogy was organized last year, and its 
popularity—even some of the professors enrolled 
themselves as students—led to the extension of 
the poultry course. But the University of 
Missouri should not plume itself overmuch; 
there is not a college in the country which does 
not have more goose-eggs on its records than 
it cares for. 


[ preneas were recently sent by the Ibero- 
American Union to the Spanish-American 
states to discover the best way to improve the 
relations between the South and Central Amer- 
ican republics with what the Madrid despatches 
describe as the ‘‘mother country.’’ The presi- 
dents of Ecuador, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay 
and Nicaragua have written to the president 
of the union that they are in sympathy with 
any enterprise which will bring Spain and their 
The union has 
begun a campaign for bringing Spain in line 
with the modern movement for commercial 
expansion, and already sees the fruit of its 
efforts in the reorganization of the Spanish 
consular service on business principles. So long 
as there are Spaniards who build plans for 
linking together American and continental 
Spaniards the case of Spain is not hopeless. 
- is an old theory of economics, still widely 
heid, that since there is only so much money 
in the world, if some of that money be spent 
for a new thing, the business of the manufac- 
turers of the old things will suffer. The 











development of the business of the manufacture 
and sale of electricity for light and power in 
recent years proves the theory to be unsound. 
The business was not important enough to be 
mentioned in the census of 1880. Ten years 
later the census report showed that there were 
light and power stations in New York, St. 
Louis and the District of Columbia. The 
statistics of the business for 1902, recently 
published by the Bureau of the Census, show 
that there were electric stations in more than 
fifteen hundred of the nearly nineteen hundred 
cities and towns in the country which have a 
population exceeding twenty-five hundred ; and 
that more than nineteen hundred smaller villages 
had electric plants. The owners of these plants 
received eighty-five million dollars for the light 
and power which they produced in 1902. These 
figures do not include electric-railway power 
stations. As the sewing-machine did not ruin 
the seamstresses, electricity has not superseded 
gas and steam for light and power. Instead, 
we find power and light used where they had 
not been before, and paid for out of the pro- 
ceeds of the greater earning capacity of the 
people. 
& © 
WHEN YOU FEEL BLUE. 

It’s a great thing, O my brethren, for a feller just to 


ay 
His hand upon your shoulder in a friendly sort 0’ way! 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
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GOVERNOR TAFT. 
very student of the classics knows some- 
thing of the pomp and pageantry and 
studied ostentation of a Roman triumph. 
The general who had conquered a foreign army 
came back with his captives chained to his 
chariot wheels, his glory measured by the 
misery which trailed behind him. 

Fashions have changed since then. The 
man who conquers vi et armis is no longer 
the only hero; but the old habit of thought 
still holds sway to such extent that even the 
greatest of civil leaders seldom win their just 
measure of applause. 

If a man’s welcome to his native land were 
to be in ratio to his public services, upon 
Governor Taft’s return to the United States 
there would have been a great popular ovation, 
for in magnitude and beneficence the work he 
has done in the Philippines deserves to rank 
with the greatest of individual achievements. 

The establishment of civil government—cen- 
tral, provincial and municipal; the creation of 
a judiciary; the founding of schools, building 
of roads, establishment of an efficient health 
department and of bureaus of forestry and 
agriculture ; the creation of an island constabu- 
lary and the settlement of the great question of 
the friars’ lands—these are but parts of the 
work which Governor Taft has done. More 
than all else, and better than all, has been the 
disarming of prejudice and the enlightening of 
ignorance ; the substitution of a true for a false 
estimate of the American people and their 
attitude toward the Filipinos. 

Governor Taft would have deserved well if 
he had done nothing more than to create an 
able and fair-minded judiciary, before which 
Spaniard and Filipino, rich and poor, stand 
alike. Such a thing had been so unheard of 
in the islands that even yet the people regard 
justice as the greatest miracle which American 
influence has wrought. But seeing that miracle 
wrought, their faith has grown. 

If in the fulness of time the children of those 
tropical islands shall come to understand how 
sincerely the great mass of the American people, 
irrespective of party, have desired their happi- 
ness and well-being, the man whom above all 
others they will have to thank is their first 
governor, William H. Taft. 
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PANIC. 


hat a strange, incomprehensible thing 

is the behavior of human beings, and 

how little even the wisest know of it! 
One reads of Thermopyle and Balaklava and 
the calm, hopeless fortitude of men on sinking 
ships until his blood burns and tingles with 
the tales. The next morning the story of a 
theater fire stares him in the face, and he 
learns how, in the twinkling of an eye, gentle- 
mannered, kindly men and women were changed 
to maddened cattle, shrieking with fear, tram- 
pling each other into the earth, absolutely 
senseless, absolutely reckless. 

Is there anything stranger, anything more 
terrifying than this contrast? It is the same 
human nature which shows in the one case 
and in the other. Even the man who wears 
the Victoria Cross on his breast cannot be sure 
that in to-morrow’s crisis he may not find 
himself fighting crazily with his fellows to 
escape some terror which he has not even 
stopped to look in the face. 

There lies the horror—the thought that each 
one of us carries this demon in his breast, to 
be aroused he knows not where or when. 

Has psychology any light to throw on the 
matter? Is there any way in which a man 
may kill his own wild beast? The only hope 
lies in self-study and self-restraint. It takes 
a body of people to make a panic, although 
one person may start it; and here, as in most 





affairs of life, the greater force rules. The 
thing to do, then, is to make reason that greater 
force, instead of terror. Every individual mem- 
ber of a crowd which may become a panic- 
stricken mob is under obligation to see that 
his contribution, his strength, counts for reason 
and not for terror; and the man who fails in 
such a crisis must forever after count himself 
a coward and a murderer. 

The whole country has been horrified by the 
Chicago theater fire. Yet no man knows when 
the scene may be repeated. The danger of 
panic is always present, and the moral of it 
is this: Never for an instant forget that you 
are one of the mob. Never forget that your 
action may turn the scale. Resolve that come 
what may, and although it cost you your very 
life, you will raise no cry and use no violence ; 
and pray for strength to keep the resolution. 
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NOBLE AIMS. 


Where noble aims employ the hours, 
Dull workshops turn to floral bowers. 
Henry Davenport. 
® © 


LIVING BY SCHEDULE. 


oes the average family proportion its 
expenditures judiciously? The Hull 
House Woman’s Club of Chicago thinks 
not, and has drawn up a schedule to show 
how an income of twelve dollars a week should 
be apportioned. It allows for rent two dollars 
and thirty cents; food, four dollars; clothing, 
one dollar and a half; fuel, one dollar; personal 
expenses, one dollar and twenty cents; charity, 
fifty cents; and savings and amusements, one 
dollar and a half. 

Probably for a city family the proposed 
allowance for rent is not large enough; and it 
makes a great difference in items such as food 
and clothing whether the family consists of a 
man and his wife, or whether there are several 
children. Be that as it may, the schedule 
compares interestingly with the results of an 
inquiry recently made by the national Bureau 
of Labor. 

The inquiry took in about twenty-five hun- 
dred families in all parts of the country, 
averaging more than five persons to the family, 
and an income of eight hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars a year. These families spent 
more proportionately for food and clothing, and 
less proportionately for rent and fuel, than the 
Chicago estimates allowed. Proportionately 
they saved more money, too. 

As between city families that have to do with 
twelve dollars a week and families that have 
sixteen dollars, one might fix a limit below 
which, the less money earned, the more pro- 
portionately would have to be spent. A larger 
income gives ability to take advantage of 
bargains and make occasional purchases at 
wholesale. The smaller income does not greatly 
lessen social obligations, and on the other hand 
it affords fewer financial opportunities. 

To be sure, the Chicago economists hopefully 
hold that even on twelve dollars a week a 
family can save money. The thing is done, 
but it should be noted that it is more easily 
done in a small town than in Chicago or any 
other large city. 
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CATHEDRALS AND MODERN RELIGION. 


eligious people, inclined to discourage- 
R ment because of what is sometimes 

called the degeneracy of the times, ought 
to take heart of hope and look about them. 
There is abundant evidence of the presence of 
vital religion in the world. It manifests itself 
in the spirit that controls men; and, what is 
equally important, it is seen in concrete expres- 
sion of brick and stone rearing themselves 
heavenward to provide places where ‘‘ man 
with his God may meet.’’ 

The building of great churches is not a thing 
of the past. It has been said that in the 
United States the corner-stone of a new church 
is laid every day. All that reverence and 
riches can do to niake the meeting-houses in 
America fitly symbolize the relations of God 
and man has been done in hundreds of 
instances. 

A few years ago plans were made for a 
Protestant Episcopal cathedral to be built in 
New York to rival in size and dignity those 
of the Middle Ages. It was begun in 1892, 
and work on it has been proceeding ever since. 
When completed—the date is still in the distant 
future — it will be larger than the famous 
Cologne Cathedral, and in recognition of the 
diverse nationalities of God’s worshipers in 
this country, it will contain a series of 
chapels where the foreign-born population 
may hear religious services each man in his 
own tongue. 

The consecration of the new Westminster 
Cathedral of the Roman Catholic Church in 
London last month, built at a cost of a million 
dollars, calls attention to what the people of 
that communion are doing in Great Britain in 
the way of church-building. 

The cost of each of these great churches, 
and of a great number of magnificent edifices 
erected by congregations of other denominations, 
is met by private subscriptions from people 
who believe that giving is a form of worship, 
whether they give of their time or of their 














If there were not a pretty firm belief 
in the reality of religion the money for the 
small churches, to say nothing of the splendid 
cathedrals, would not be forthcoming. 


money. 
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NO MORE WILD INDIANS. 


lhe young Scotchman who arrived in New 
T York a few years ago on the day when 

a ‘‘wild West’’ show paraded its attrac- 
tions in Broadway was at once convinced that 
there was no exaggeration in the reports cur- 
rent in Great Britain that wild Indians and 
buffaloes were common in the streets of 
American cities. 

When he had been here a little longer he 
discovered that the white people had grown so 
numerous and occupied so much of the con- 
tinent that it had become profitable to exhibit 
the Indian as an ethnological curiosity, even if 
there were about as many Indians in the country 
to-day as when Columbus sailed from Spain. 

Civilization has not killed the Indian. It 
has rather changed him from a savage, and 
is making a farmer out of him. The Indian 
leaders who made their reputations fighting 
the whites are nearly all dead. The fatal 
illness of Red Cloud, one of the few still left, 
was reported from the Pine Ridge Agency last 
month. He did his last fighting in 1866. 

There has been no great Indian campaign 
since 1886, when General Miles subdued Gero- 
nimo, who had been on the war-path for eighteen 
months. The uprising in the winter of 1890-91, 
when the red men were excited by the talk of 
an Indian Messiah, did not last long, and the 
outbreak in Minnesota in 1898 was only a 
protest against unwarranted arrest. For several 
years the soldiers in the Indian country have 
been little more than policemen. 

Since the government decided that the Indian 
must be assimilated with the rest of the popu- 
lation, and began to educate him and to give 
him a deed to his land, the menace of the 
Indian began to disappear. More than eighty- 
five thousand of the two hundred and seventy 
thousand Indians in the country now wear 
civilized clothing habitually, sixty thousand of 
them speak English, and twenty-five thousand 
of their children go to school. 
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ustoms receipts and internal revenue taxation 
furnish, as every one knows, the bulk of the 
government’s income. But the government profits 
by a snug sum from sources that grow out of 
sovereignty, usually on the “penny saved, penny 
earned” principle. For example, about three 
million dollars’ small change is absorbed in the 
channels of trade each year. During the recent 
period of prosperity the annual iricrease has run as 
high as five million dollars. Buying for fifty cents 
a pound of blanks which will make ninety nickel 
five-cent pieces is profitable business. The gain, 
technically called seigniorage, is hardly less on 
one-cent pieces. The silver in the quarter-dollar 
would not now cost more than ten cents, although 
it was somewhat higher when the stock now being 
minted was purchased. The Treasury is the gainer 
from the destruction of paper money not redeemed. 
It also derives a return from patents, in the shape 
of fees which patentees pay for the privilege of 
monopolizing their inventions, and thus in a slight 
degree shares their profits. Certain other returns 
of this sort might be enumerated ; but the receipts 
growing out of sovereignty are limited in scope, 
and are, after all, merely indirect forms of taxation. 
Ithough summer is a more suitable season than 
winter for considering glaciers, the report of 
the French Alpine Club is not without interest to 
those who live where the temperature approaches 
zero. The scientists of the club say that save in 
a small area the glaciers of the world are retreat- 
ing to the mountains. The glacier on Mount 
Sarmiento in South America, which descended to 
the sea when Darwin found it in 1836, is now 
separated from the shore by a vigorous growth of 
timber. The Jacobshavn glacier in Greenland 
has retreated four miles since 1850, and the East 
Glacier in Spitzbergen is more than a mile away 
from its old terminal moraine. In Scandinavia 
the snow-line is farther up the mountains, and the 
glaciers have withdrawn three thousand feet from 
the lowlands in acentury. The Arapahoe glacier 
in the Rocky Mountains, with characteristic 
American enterprise, has been melting at a rapid 
rate for several years. In the Eastern Alps and 
one or two other small districts the glaciers are 
growing. In view of all these facts we should not 
be too skeptical when the old men tell us that 
winters nowadays are not to be compared with 
the winters of their boyhood. 
ady Northcote, wife of the new governor-general 
of Australia, is the daughter of a poor Vermont 
clergyman who settled in Canada. She attracted 
the attention of Lady Mount Stephen, who adopted 
her after having previously provided her mother 
with a servant, in order that the housework at 
home might not be neglected. A large fortune 
was settled on her when she was married to Lord 
Northcote. From the maid of all work in her own 
home to vicereine of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia is a transition that reminds one of the 
fortune of Cinderella. 


ature often asserts its power in unexpected 

ways. The law of the survival of the fittest, 
in the sense in which evolutionists use the phrase, 
is greatly in favor of the survival of the wolf, unless 
man, who is fittest of all, turns against him. Man 
has undertaken to exterminate the wolf from the 
northern half of this continent. For many years 


there has been a government bounty upon dead 
wolves in many of the Northern States and in 
Canada. The animal seemed to have been exter- 
minated, or at least driven permanently into the 


























northern wilderness. But lately wolves have 
appeared in large numbers in the long- settled 
districts of the Province of Quebec. They have 
driven the deer into the villages, in many cases, 
as if the gentle creatures were forced to seek 
the protection of man against their bloodthirsty 
enemies. Wolves have also invaded the sheep- 
folds of the farmers, and wrought havoc there. In 
sparsely settled regions children are terrified by 
their howling at night, and are not allowed to go 
to school unattended. 
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WAS IT A STRANGE CONCLUSION ? 


distinguished surgeon has recently published 

an article on “The Cheerfulness of Death.” 
A reading of it suggests that some modern condi- 
tions have served to increase the revolt from 
death. Especially does life in a great city tend to 
make the details of death distressing. The indif- 
ference of neighbors, the hired nurse, the neces- 
sary “red tape” of the hospital or the board of 
health, the strange undertaker, the huge cemetery 
—all these press home on the mourner his loneli- 
ness in a hurrying throng, even if all are hastening 
to a common fate. 

In the country there still survives a more simple 
and natural way of viewing death, although it 
often expresses itself in what seems to an outsider 
a grim and ghastly frankness. 

The minister’s young wife improved every op- 
portunity for a talk with old Mr. Whitcomb, whose 
eighty years had brought him a wisdom as sweet 
as it was ripe. 

“What do you look back on with most satisfac- 
tion in your long life, Mr. Whitcomb?” asked this 
gentle interviewer one day. 

“Well, now it’s curious you should ask me that,” 
said the old man. “Only last night I couldn’t 
sleep, and was thinking about that very question. 
1’ll tell you what I concluded. I’ve nursed eleven 
folks, and buried them out of this old house. 
Every one of my near kin has died here. I shut 
their eyes, and I laid them out, and I made the 
coffins of some of them, in the early days when 
coffins couldn’t be bought round here. 

“Then I’ve conducted more than a hundred 
funerals in the neighborhood, and more than once 
I’ve made the coffin, and laid out the corpse, and 
helped dig the grave, and led the singing at the 
services. All my life I’ve been asked to go to the 
house of sickness and mourning, and so far as I 
can remember, I’ve never had to refuse to sit up 
with the sick or the dead. 

“You might think it had been gloomy business, 
but come to look back on it, it doesn’t seem so to 
me. Whenever I buried the dead I seemed to 
get some new liking for the living. Folks that 
had appeared hard and worldly before would sort 
o’ open their hearts to me in trouble, and I always 
was able to understand them better after the 
funeral. 

“Then as far as dying is concerned, I’ve learned 
that pretty much all our suffering in death is when 
we are well and strong. When our time comes 
death is the best friend we have—just as sleep is 
when we’re tired out. 

“I think I can honestly say that of all the work 
I’ve done in my life, what I have done in the house 
of mourning gives me most satisfaction now.” 

So the old farmer and the modern surgeon come 
to the same conclusion—and preach us, too, a 
wholesome sermon on the value of neighborliness 
and human sympathy in city or in country, when 
we come to the deepest experiences of life. 
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CANDLEMAS. 








TAN. 2, 100) Saat THE YOUTH’S 


“At this hour of the night, or rather of the 
morning, my only interest in applied science is to 
apply the tip of the match to the side of the box 
upon which alone it ignites, and to apply the 
flame so obtained to the wick of a bedroom candle.” 

A moment later Lowell tossed a paper across 
the table to him bearing these two lines: 


O brief Sir Frederick, would that all could catch 
Your happy talent, and supply your match! 
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OLD-TIME TROUBLES. 


Il health is a bad thing at any time, but a 

hundred and fifty years ago it was made more 
terrible by the remedies in use. Bloodletting, of 
course, was a simple affair; a writer in Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine says that everybody was bled 
twice a year, in the spring and autumn. The 
barbers were the surgeons, and like wise men, 
adapted their prices to their patients. 


A ry who so indulged himself as to go 
to bed e bled was charged half a crown, aa 
his ay a half a sovereign. Certain days 
were enbecky for bloodletting, and nothing would 
induce the barbers to operate on these occasions. 
Serious diseases seem to have been beyond the 
medical skill of the day. Villages and towns 
simply drove out the infected from their midst. 
rt. "For salves, herbs of course played a great 
or salves,” runs an old note- k which 
lad a great vo , “the — parson’s wife 
seeks not the c ty, and prefers her garden and 
fields: before all outlandish gums.” Sage was . 
= medicine; it was even asked, 
Bai & should any one die who has sage in 
If any one had a disease of the 
mouth = Eighth Psalm should be read for three 
days, seven t mes on each day. As a remedy it 
was yl 
For insanity or fits whi ping was prescribed. 
Little wonder that mortality was great. In old 
days in Wessex, England, petsons with ~~ 
diseases were confined in the lockup, and whip- 
ping was deemed too good for them. Should the 
sick be loud in lament. the watchman kept them 
quiet by this popular discipline, and one town has 
upon its records, “Paid T. Hawkins for whipping 
two people th at had the ——. eightpence.” 
‘ + eed the spirit of this age is P different 
rom t 
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ADMIRAL TOGO. 


Bh pow has an admiral, Togo, who has now suc- 
ceeded to the command of the fighting squadron. 
He is in the prime of life, and knows all about 
the science of naval warfare. In 1894, when the 
Japanese destroyed the Chinese fleet, Togo, who 
was only a captain then, struck the first blow. 
He was in command of the cruiser Naniwa, a 
little ship destined to see more fighting than any 
other vessel in the Japanese navy. 


The British steamer Kowshing and two others 
had been loaded up with soldiers and stores by 
the Chinese, and had started for Korea. When in 
sight of the islands of the Korean archipelago a 
Japanese man-of-war—the Naniwa—came in sight 
of the Kowshing, and fired blank shots as a signal 
to her to stop. The order was obeyed, and then 
—— Togo signaled: 

emain where you are, or take the conse- 
quences.” 

The Kowshing was subsequently directed to 
follow the man-of-war; but the terrified Chinese 
would not let the British ——— carry out the 
order, and threatened to murder him. Captain 
Togo warned Europeans to leave the ship, and 


then promptly discharged a torpedo and opened 
mee with the five guns which could be brought to 
ear. 


The torpedo hit the vessel, and in the words of 
Herr von Hanneken, a Prussian officer in the 
Chinese service, who was on beard, “The day 
became night; pieces of coal, splinters and water 
filled the air. Then I believe all of us leaped 
overboard and swam.’ 

The Kowshing sank in half an hour. 
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A HOME THRUST. 


‘**‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 


frice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. | Adv. 
Dictionary and List Free. ( ag st’ps of world, se. 
STAMP Alb. of st’ ps free to agts. 50°7,. B “ato. Mee 


and through service on House- | 
CHEAP RATES hold Goods to and from Cali- | 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon, | 


Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


STAMPS 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 


Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, Tunis, etc., Album 
1000 fine mixed, 20c ib hinges, 10. eo diff. U 

1904 List FEE. 
St.Louis,Mo. 
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for practical work, Secae 4d all graduates. 
Complete Home Learner’s telegraph outfit,$5. 
Sim plified shorthand mail, $2. © atalogue free. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box , Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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New Enlarged 
Edition. 
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book on - page 
ELECTRICITY Bound 


buckram. 
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SKATE—COAS T—SLIDE 


Wherever there is snow, sleet or ice; either on street, 
hill, walk, crusted snow-bank, or anywhere else. 
Avoid pond and stream and still have more fun. 
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E RUNNER SKA 
ww. 4 of zDE steel, handsomely finished, VF > 
Price prepaid, yo a per me either size, 7, 8,9 or 10 inch. 
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\Hanpy THINGS CO. 43 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich., U.8.A 














AN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT. 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 


wings A 4 fy —1 


No. 18. = oe Pag ay A Dall “es siehaes teen Egan, the 
world’s champion. Every move is thoroughly illus- 
trated and explained. 

No. 16. How to Become a Skater. By Geo. D. Phillips, 
for years the American Champion. All styles, tricks 
and fancy movements fully explai nec . 


0. 27. 
oie, “America’s foremost athletic t trainer, 
A —_ Yale University. 
wi Weights. 
Dr. _ ‘sg. Anderson. Contains all" the 
necessary movements. 

No. 87. The Athletic Primer. By J. E. Sullivan. Tells 
how to organize an athletic club, and how to conduct 
an athletic meeting. 

No. 102. ling. By Prof. Henry Walter 
Worth, who was _ years physical director of the 
Armour Institute of T echnology. 

No. 12 By Robert Stoll, of 


0, 124. ymnast. 
the New York A. the American champion on the 
fi ing iy tL Som 1588 1892. | 
} key ant Seo ce Polo. By A. Farrell, of the 
team. It is well worth the perusal 
of any pla << eh t 


ne game. 
No. 140. by E H. Hitchcock, M. and R. 
F. Nelligan, Of yee, College. Different noise fully 

iliustrated and explained. 
si By Prof. E. B. 


No. 142. aiitet. > 
Warman, the well-known physical cul- 
ture expert. Is a complete, thorough 
and practical book where the whole 
men 8 considered — brain and body. 
Clubs and Dumb 


148. 
This book is written by America’s 
amateur champion club-swinger, J. H. 
Dougherty. 


Shameod it Cae 










oO. of the A book 
that all who value health should read and follow its 
inefructions. | 

No. Atl ’s Guide. How to become an 
athlete. ‘It contains full instructions for the beginner, 
tong b how to aptint nasdie, jump and throw weights. 

ymnastic Games. © rom piled 
Prof. M. C Chesley, the well-known Y. 


O demonstrate the standard, scope 
and methods of our instruction we 
have bound up four repre sentative text- 

books in our Electrical Engineering course in a 
handsome linen cover under the title of 


Practical Lessons in Electricity, 


and will send one copy for ninety cents (the cost of 
binding and express charges) to every reader 
of f The Youth’s Companion sending us the names 

two friends interested in Electrical, Mechani- 





A Civil pocincering. Textiles or Architecture. 
(Address Room 152 G 


If not convenient to obtain money-order send 
dollar bill and difference will be refunded. 


The book is easily worth #3, and we 
make this liberal offer omy y to prove 
what the school has done and is doing day 
by day in the work of fitting young men 
for responsible and profitable positions. 

First edition exhausted in two weeks. New edi- 
tion contains 50 additional pages with numerous 
cuts, diagrams, ete. The subjects embraced are: 

oS TORAGE BATTERIES (by Prof. F. B 

ker, Columbia University): Types ; General Prin- 
cones Chemical Aetton Data Sheets; Edison 
Storage Battery ; Manageme nt; Electrotype; 
Cadmium Test; Charging; Efficiency; Troubles 
and Remedies; Testing; Port able Batteries for 
Automobiles and Boats, et 

ELEC -TRIC WIRING (by H. C. Cushing, Jr., 
author of ‘‘ Standard W: aE fbn oT 
tion; The Switchboard’ Lightning (Arresters; 
Motor Installation; Table 8; Transformers; 
Three-Wire Systems; Poles and Pole-Setting; 
Inside Wiring; _Are-Light Wiring; Conduit 


jork; Fixture Wiring; Cut-Outs; ‘Switches; 
Distribution of Light; Are and Incandescent 
Systems; Fuses; Inspection, ete. 

ELECTRIC CURRENT (byL. K. Sager,8.B.): 
Volt, Ampere, Ohm; Resistance, Conductivity ; 
Tables; Circuits, Grouping of Cells; Quantity; 
Energy ; Power; Coulomb; Joule; Watt, etc. 

ICITY ly 


g RLEMENTS OF ELECTRI 
K. Sager. Magnets, FE xperiments with Ay 





: Ms ugne tizing Steel; Conductors and Insu- 

ale pctric Mac hine, Leyden Jar; Voltaic 

Ce pes of Cells; Electromagnets ; Induction 

( sil: Elee trolysin : Elec trotyping and Electro- 

Plating; The Tele phone ; 1¢_ Telegr: sph; : 
Sounder, Alphabet, , Battery, Relay, ete 





COLLECE PREPARATORY COURSE. 
This course practically covers the work of the Scien- 
tific Academy of Armour Institute of Technology, and 

is accepted as fulfilling the 
to the College of Engineering of that Institute. 














Illustrated 200-page quarterly Bulletin, giving 
full outlines of 60 different courses in Engineer- 
ing, will be sent with each book. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


at Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. 
Sateen Mention Youth’s Companion wemvrmsencemeam 
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set dk director. 
Ten Minutes’ Exercise for Busy Men. By_Dr. 
a 2. Guliek director of physical culture in the New 
York public schools. A complete and concise course of 
physical education. 
162. How to Become a Boxer. This book contains 
a Fe treatise on the art of boxing, and should be | 
read by all who wish to become proficient in the manly | 


=o | 
166. How to Swing Indian Clubs. By Prof. E. B. 
ae. the well- xnown exponent ot) physical culture. | 
No. 174. tance and Cross Country Ri . By Geo. 
Open, wy famous University of Pouseyivi ania runner, 
All-Around Athletics. Gives in full, method of 
scoring: ‘the All-Around Championships. It contains 
as well instructive articles on how to train for the All- 
Around Coomplonshine, 
No. 185. Hints. By Prof. E.B. Warman. Health 
influenced by insultation ; health influenced by under- 
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f Candlemas day foul —~y cite, 
Winter is gone and won’t come again. 

Yet besides its significance as a date in religious 
history and a turning-point in the seasons, Candle- 
mas in the old time had other and more domestic 
associations, some of them of a very pleasing 
kind. 

It was customary in some regions to observe it 
by the serving of candle cakes, little round or 
heart-shaped cakes, frosted and sprinkled over 
with sprigs of angelica or sugared rose-leaves, 
and with a little candle in the center of each. Or, 
instead of these, a single large cake set round 
with many candles, like a great birthday cake, 
held the place of honor on the table. In either 
case there was an indoor procession ; each member 
of the family bore a lighted taper, and they made 
the round of the house, sometimes singing as they 
moved, visited every room “to bring luck and 
drive the shadows out,” and concluded their march 
in the dining-room or kitchen, where the candle 
cakes and a special kind of hot spiced posset were 
served to the participants. 

Always an abundant illumination was enjoined, 
and no one who could afford candles grudged 
them on that day, if he desired his household to be 
fortunate. Still another quaint old rime explains 
why: 

——_ ye qendics at Candlemas, for soe many candles 
From tA - -E, daye to Candlemas, will soe many 
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APPLIED SCIENCE. 


hen James Russell Lowell was minister to 
England he was guest at a banquet at which 

one of the speakers was Sir Frederick Bramwell. 
Sir Frederick was to respond to the toast, “A pplied 
Science.” It was long after midnight when the 
toast was proposed, and several speakers were still 
tobe called. Rising in his place, the scientist said: 








he stern face of Mr. Bergh relaxed into a smile, 
and in the better understanding that followed the 
neo} forgot that it was balking, and started off in 
a tro’ 
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USED UNFAIR TACTICS. 


Rvry one who served under Gen. W. T. Sher- 
man, says the New York Tribune, must give 
him credit for his strategy in flanking the Confed- 
erates out of their strong positions. Even a young 
woman of Georgia observed it. 


“It wasn’t fair for Gone Sherman to fight the 
Southern soldiers on end,” she sa 

“Now it was right smart of General Bragg to 
form two streaks of fight in our dooryard with 
walking soldiers; and then he got General Joe 
Wheeler to line up one streak of fight with critter 
soldiers [cavalry] behind the house. 

“But just as our side was ready to whip the 
—— General Sherman sent Joe Hooker uP, 
and he fit agin the end of the two streaks of fight 
in our yard ir 
General Bragg fall back. 

“TI don’t think ‘General Hooker had —_ business 
coming ws that way when he was expected on the 
main ro 
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TIME ENOUGH. 


B paw Miller was visiting a friend whose tastes 
run to the classical and the “‘precious” in liter- 
ature. One day, says Lippincott’s Magazine, this 
gentleman found his venerable guest in the library, 
deeply absorbed in a book. 


“What are you ~y ~ ae he asked. 

“A novel, by Bre 

“I can’t see,” said the fastidious gentleman, 
“how an immortal being can waste his time on 
such stuff.” 

“Are you quite sure, ” said Miller, “that I am an 
immortal being?” 

“Why, of course you are!” 

“In that case.” returned ~ Californian, grimly 
= a "t see why | should be so very economical 
of my time 


yo | of in front of them, and made | 
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Makes the morning meal 


-ABreakfast Treat 
That Makes You Eat. 


Karo Corn Syrup is the pure, golden essence of corn 
with all the nutritive elements so characteristic of this 
energy-producing, strength-giving cereal retained. 
flavor is so good, delicious, so different, it makes you eat. 
Adds zest to the griddle cakes and gives a relish you 
can’t resist, no matter how poor the appetite may be 


spread for daily bread. Sold in airtight, friction-top tins. 


CORN SYRUP 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
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Is BY NANCY BYRD TURNER \ 
ent up to bed in the dark, alone, 
Where all of the corners were weird and dim 
And the shapes and the shadows waited him 
At every turning—my little son. 
Sent for some childish mischief done 
At the hour when childish hearts are high 
With joy of the evening’s revelry— 
And his fault at worst was a tiny one! 


A wistful moment his feet delayed, 

Waiting to let my face relent, 

And then, a pitiful penitent, 

His faltering, frightened way he made ; 

But up in the stairway’s deepest shade 

I heard him pause where the shadows crowd 

And whisper, “‘Father,” and sob aloud, 
“Father, go with me. I am afraid!” 


Quick as his calling my answer leapt, 
Strong as his terror my shielding arms 
Folded him close from the night’s alarms, 
Sheltered and comforted while he wept; 
And up in the nursery’s light I kept 

A tender watch till he smiled again, 

Till the sobs of his half-remembered pain 
Lessened and hushed, and the baby slept. 


Father of love, when my day is done 

And all of my trespasses written in, 

Not for a thoughtless or wilful sin 

Send me out in the dark alone; 

But so as I answered my little son, 

Come to the prayer of my pleading breath 
And lead me safe through the night of death, 
Father of light, when my light is gone! 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL CHAPLAIN. 


oe Fe “ ear Joe Little, where 
BS B are you?’’ asked 
ps Edward Eggleston, 
in Scribner’s Magazine 
in 1878. Then followed 
reminiscences of a chaplain 
in the Civil War, as unique 
in his characteristics as he 
was sincere and useful in 
his services. He was a 
graduate of a college, a theological seminary 
and a musical academy, but was always odd, 
unconventional and unlike other people. Doctor 
Eggleston’s inquiry brought tidings of the old 
chaplain, who at the time of the publication of 
the article was in poor health, and had dropped 
out of public sight. 

After the war he had gone with all his heart 
into a large enterprise for popular education 
in the Southern highlands. It was university 
extension work of a primitive type. He would 
have great charts printed and teach people to 
read and sing in a few easy lessons, and after 
giving the idea and inspiration, he would move 
to other fields, leaving behind him small books 
and cards in which the work of his charts was 
reproduced on a smaller scale, with other lessons 
appended. The chaplain believed that large 
numbers of people who had never learned to 
read in childhood, and in whose lives there 
was too little of joy, could learn at once to read 
and to sing enough for their common and simple 
requirements. 

There was no type such as he desired, but 
he found friends who were willing to invest 
money in his experiment, and so six thousand 
dollars were expended upon large-sized type 
and a press of mammoth proportions to make 
the great charts with which his educational 
campaign was to begin. This was in 1871, and 
the Chicago fire reduced type and press to one 
undistinguishable mass, and left hardly so 
much as a memory of the chaplain’s cherished 
plan. 

It was impossible after the fire to reconstruct 
the plant. The friends who had invested the 
money had their own needs to see to, and in 
the disaster that swept away so many millions 
of wealth, few people thought of the insignifi- 
cant loss of Chaplain Little’s outfit. But he 
kept at his work with undaunted courage until 
broken health drove him into retirement, and 
Edward Eggleston’s inquiry brought him before 
the public again a little while before he died. 

And so it seemed the good man failed when 
the dream of his life had appeared nearest its 
accomplishment. But there are workers now 
in the Southern highlands, laboring hopefully 
for the uplifting of the stalwart, earnest, but 
unlettered men and women of that region, who 
find encouragement and valuable suggestions in 
the perhaps unpractical plan of the warm- 
hearted chaplain. 

Chaplain Little was a Northern man, but 
had his army experience with a regiment of 
West Virginians. Hardy, unshorn men they 
were, and in dead earnest. No kid-gloved 
parson could have ministered to them as Chap- 
lain Little did. He could sing them funny 
songs, and songs of home that brought tears to 
their eyes, and songs of heaven that raised their 
hopes and aspirations. He cheered them on 
the march ; he comforted them when they were 
sick ; he wrote to their friends when they were 
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dying, and was everywhere and always the fast 
friend of the soldier. 

On one occasion he was captured by General 
Mosby at a time when General Pope had ordered 
that bushwhackers should have no quarter, 
and some of Mosby’s men were likely to be 
included, or possibly had been included, in that 
category. At any rate, General Mosby an- 
nounced his intention of retaliating by shooting 
the next prisoners who came into his possession. 
There was short discussion over the fate of the 
captured chaplain. The men who had brought 
him in were already casting lots to determine 
the ownership of his horse, when the chaplain 
began to sing. His repertoire was large and 
included many droll songs. It was not long 
before Mosby’s men were gathered about him, 
laughing and calling for more, and the songs 
changed after a time to those that were pathetic, 
and then to others that were religious. Doctor 
Eggleston has told, and others also have recalled, 
how Mosby himself was drawn from his tent 
by the general interest in the songs of the 
prisoner, and how for a time he strove to harden 
his heart against them. 

“*T think I ought to shoot you,’’ said Mosby, 
at length. ‘‘A fellow who can keep up men’s 
spirits as you do is too valuable to the Yankees 
for me to let go.’’ But nobody could shoot 
such a combination of goodness and drollery as 
Parson Little. When he was released and went 
back to his own regiment he was welcomed by 
his old friends, and he left only friends behind 
him in the Confederate camp. 
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EXPLORING THE NIGER. 


n connection with certain French military ma- 
| neeuvers in the Sudan the question was raised 

not long ago of the practicability of revict- 
ualing an army in the region south of the Sahara 
by means of the Niger. Theorists disagreed. 
Lieutenant Hourst, who had come down the river, 
said it could not be done. Captain Toutée, who 
had gone up, said it could. There was but one 
way to settle the dispute. Captain Lenfant was 
ordered to take ten thousand boxes of provisions 
and two thousand of equipment, proceed to the 
mouth of the Niger, load the material into bateaux, 
deliver seventy tons of supplies on the bank at 
Niamé, whence it would be borne overland to 
Colonel Peroz at Lake Tchad, and with the re- 
mainder to revictual all posts along the river from 
Say to Asongo, the latter about two thousand 
miles up and above the last important rapid. 


For this tremendous task Captain Lenfant was 
assigned two lieutenants and ee non-commis- 
sioned officers and about forty negroes, but was 
able to hire natives at necessary points en route. 
= — required to fortify a base of operations at 

renberg. 

What the intrepid soldier undertook when, with 
twenty bateauzx, he the ascent of the river, 
ean best be unders when one realizes that the 
Niger for a thousand miles falls over rapid after 
rapid. Its waters are torn to seas of foam by 
innumerable rocks, and the channel is often lost 
among dividing islands. Many of these rapids are 
in deep gorges, and in some of them the river falls 
one hundred times as rapidly as the Mississippi in 
its usual flow. 

Starting up-stream at low water, when the rapids 
are at their worst, Captain Lenfant urged his 
boats forward with oars and sails and setting- 

les. Guided by negroes who proved themselves 

rustworthy, competent, and at times even heroic, 

and aided dy wee of friendly blacks pulling 
on long tow-lines, he conquered the obstacles with- 
out an_ accident. he way_up he sounded, 
charted and photographed the ew places, 
and made a report which would enable an army to 
follow where he had gone. 

At Arenberg he divided his stores, and having 
assigned his white aids their tasks, went on 
against the rising flood to Niamé, put the seventy 
tons ashore, and then, with his chart to guide him, 
shot the rapids down-stream to his base. At the 
falls of Patassi, where his colored guide, Lanciné 
took the boats through in turn, they were carrie 
seventy-three hundred feet in three minutes and 
a seconds, and accomplished in a few hours 
what had taken a month in ascending. 

On the second trip Captain Lenfant was seri- 
—_ ill; but although there was a ——_ only a 
few hours down-stream, and the nearest up-stream 
doctor was sixty days ahead, he fought off the 
fever and accomplished his mission. 

On his route and in a canoe trip on the apes 
river he collected a mass of valuable information, 
charting the floods and examining soils and crops. 
He visited cities that were populous three centu- 
ries ago, and are just recovering from the prostra- 
tion which followed when the slave-trade swept 
away their people. He found them—Say, Gao- 

7a0, and many others—eager for commerce with 
the outside world. 
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THE FRONT FENCE. 


rs. Walkins returned from a visit to her 
M sister, who lived in a suburb of a large 
city. The smooth lawns sloping down to 
the pavement had impressed her, and she looked 
with discontent at the white rail fence which 
enclosed her own front yard. It had stood there 
for thirty years, ever since Mr. Walkins brought 
her, a bride, to their first and only home. Under 
the great trees of the village street which shaded 
the road on one side and on the other reached in 
above Mr. Walkins’s yard the simple white fence 
was hardly noticeable; certainly it was not ugly 
or obtrusive. But it must come down. Mrs. 
Walkins was a progressive woman. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Walkins, when his wife first set 
forth her new idea, “it ought to come down, and 
I'll put _in one of those new wrought-iron fences, 
all scrollwork and solid as a wall.’ ‘ 

“James, you don’t understand. I don’t want 
my fence at all.” 

Mr. Walkins put his coffee-cup down into the 
saucer with a rattle, smoothed his white beard 
and mustache with his napkin, pulled the napkin 
rok and firmly across his mouth and said, 
“Well, | Tae pee pe 
“We don’t need any fence, and it looks better 
without it.” 

“Annie, are you crazy? Who ever heard of a 
good house and lot without a fence?” 

“None of the houses in Brookville have fences.” 

“H’m! Well, they don’t have any yard, either. 
There isn’t much use building a fence across 
your front stoop.” 

“But the big estates don’t have fences.” 

“Well, this estate has, and it’s going to have. 





Only we'll have a new one. Heavens to Betsy! 





a don’t want dogs and cows running over the 
place.” 

. “Dogs come in anyway. D’you ever see a dog 
that couldn’t get through those we : ah 

“Don’t know’s I have. But the iron fence’ll 
keep everything out short of a June-bug.” 

The old rail fence was down in a few days, and 
an agent had taken measurements for an iron 
fence. But there was delay at the factory, and 
the yard lay without post or picket. Mrs. Walkins 
watched the lawn beneath her bedroom window, 
and reported to Mr. Walkins each night that she 
had seen no sign of intruder, four-footed or two- 


footed. 

Mr. Walkins kept watch, and in ten days scored 
one small boy after apes and one dog. It was a 
weak score. Mrs. Walkins begged him to cancel 
the order for the fence. But he was stubborn in 
the face of facts, and finally resorted to strategy. 

He bribed the Robbins boy to let the cows run 
4 on his grass when the herd came by at night. 

Robbins boy caught the idea, and that night, 
“accidentally, on purpose,” he set a dozen cows 
running in a wild stampede over the sidewalk and 
up the lawn. Mr. Walkins stood behind the barn, 
out of sight of the house, and chuckled. He was 
ready to protect his land in the rear if the cows 
eame too far. But they did not come. 

Down the walk from the front door and out 
across the.yard ran an energetic little figure. It 
was Mrs. Walkins. A shawl flapped in her hand, 
and she rounded up the cows before Mr. Walkins 
had time to run down and help. Then she seized 
the Robbins boy and cuffed him. He looked 
reproachfully at Mr. Walkins, who took his wife 
gently by the arm and said, ‘“‘Come, mother, let’s 
not say anything about this. I'll send word to 
that fellow that we don’t want the fence. And I 
guess we don’t need it ’s long ’s you’re so spry.” 
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is building was an ant-hill. Storm and sun 
Defrauded him of nothing; rather they 
Spurred him to eager action to the day 
That saw his work despoiled, so well begun. 


His courage was the ant’s. He braved defeat, 
Looked sorrow in the face, and yet anew 
Began to lay foundations straight and true, 

Without a thought of failure or retreat. 
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THE CUCUMBER CURE. 


rs. Parker heard the rattle and squeak of a 
M wagon, and moved by a gentle friendli- 
ness, looked out the window to see who 
was passing. “I declare, it’s the doctor!” she 
exclaimed. ‘I guess I must be getting deef and 
stupid not to know old Barnum’s jog and the 
sound o’ the doctor’s wheels. Always need a 
little grease. But he don’t,” she added, warmly. 
“He’s oiled to all eternity; never any but mellow 
sounds come from him.” 


“Oh, I guess Doctor Harley means to be pleas- 
ant,” said Ethel, with reluctance. 

Mrs. Parker looked at her visiting niece. 
“Means?” she repeated. oak he is pleasant 
year in and year out, in joy and in sorrow.” 

“There’s such a thing as being too pleasant,” 
hinted Ethel. 

“Why, Ethel!” exclaimed Mrs. Parker, with as 
much severity as she could assume. “If you’ve 
got a grudge —- Doctor Harley out with it.” 

“T suppose it is just his way,” said Ethel, 
=e. yet with a touch of vindictiveness in her 


voice. 

““What’s ‘his way’? Come, don’t mull it over,” 
advised Mrs. Parker. 

«‘He doesn’t take one seriously,” said Ethel, 
with dignity. 

“Not unless you’re awful young,” Mrs. Parker 
dryly commented. 

“T met him last week,” continued Ethel, shed- 
ding her aunt’s mild satire, ‘and there’d been 
something I’d wanted to ask him for a long time, 
but I didn’t quite like to go to his office—about— 
my freckles,” and her face flushed rosily under its 
golden spatterwork. 

“I'd read ever so many recipes for removin 
freckles,” she went on, “but they were made o 
such queer-sounding things and the proportions 
were so vague that 1 was afraid if I used them I 
might come out spotted with green or purple, and 
look worse than ever. But just before I came on 
from Ohio I read something in a ‘Beauty Column’ 
that sounded harmless. So when I happened to 
meet the doctor, I said: 

“ ‘Doctor Harley, I believe eating cucumbers is 
a sure cure for freckles. Is it?’ 

« *Ves,’ he said, and he smiled, and I might 
have known. ‘Yes, it’s a cure,’ he said; ‘a sure 
cure—if the freckles are on the cucumbers.’ ” 
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FOOLING POOR OLD GRANDMOTHER. 


otty Dimple had been the petted family cat 
D for eleven years, and was now in the enjoy- 
ment of a dignified position and what should 
have been a serene old age. These honors were 
gladly conceded to her by every member of the 
household except a graceless grandson of hers 
named Bob. Bob had been, from the basket, a 
rebel and an outlaw, and he looked like one. His 
one eye was clever and malevolent, and his general 
demeanor was a combination of mischief and sanc- 
timonious pretension, and so unsavory was his 
reputation that all unattached misdemeanors were 
promptly laid to “that rascal Bob.” 


In spite of his many black deeds his cleverness 
won him many admirers, and he swung through 
his career with a reckless disregard of the disa 

roval of his relatives, human and feline. His 
depravity had, during the six months precedin 
this story, taken the form of teasing his grand 
mother, and so pertinacious had his persecution 
become that the usually amiable Dotty had on 
several occasions fallen upon him with a ferocity 
seldom seen in her placid existence. 

One particularly obnoxious insult was to take a 
running jump over her back as she was pursuin 
a stately promenade, a proceeding that would 
have cost him his life had he been less nimble. He 
would make the flying leap with a “‘whoop-la” air. 
and then rush for a distant fence, where he woul 
sit grinning with delight at the fury of Dotty. 

Matters had gone on from bad to worse until the 
atmosphere was charged with the smell of battle 
all the time. To preserve peace, Bob had been 
retired from the house life almost entirely, but on 
this occasion vigilance slept, and in the afternoon 
he sauntered into the kitchen with mischief in his 
eye. His grandmother was in her favorite chair, 
sleeping the sleep of old age. Her head had fallen 
over the edge of the chair, her mouth was slightly 
=. she was snoring, and she was dead with 
sleep. 

Bob sat and surveyed her for some time with his 
bad-boy air. Then he rose, very stealthily worked 
his way over to the chair, and raising himself high 
enough to bring his mouth close to her ear, yelled 
a blood-curdling “miau” into it, and retreated 
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jee ane toward the door, where he watched 
evelopments. 

The crack of doom could have done no more for 

r Dotty. She flew up bodily off the chair, 
spitting, screaming, and clawing at the cushions in 
a frenzy of fright. 

At last, pant ng, exhausted and wide-awake, she 
caught sight of her tormentor, who immediately 
fled the scene, and saved his skin only by reaching 
a fence which was beyond her enfeebled powers. 

The truth of this story is asserted 7 one who 
witnessed the whole episode. After this prank 
Bob became an exile from home until his grand- 
mother was gathered to her forbears. 
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A MISTAKEN INFERENCE. 


f all the “hunting judges,” “sporting par- 
O sons,” and other professional men of the 

last generation who loved the field and the 
ery of the hounds above any indoor duty, one of 
the best known was a certain Irish jurist who 
inspires reminiscences published in the People’s 
Friend, of Dundee, Scotland. During the Fenian 
times he had a clerk who was like-minded, says 
the contributor, and a joyous pair they made. 


“Yer honor,” whispered the clerk, one fine 
morning, “‘there’s a meet to-day at Ballykilmulli- 
gan, and they’ve a fine dog-fox.” 

“How many’s in the dock?” asked the judge, 
excitedly. 

. “Twenty, for rioting and breach of peace, yer 
onor.” 

“Tim,” said the judge, “do you think you can 
et the first fellow lead guilty without a jury 
rial—me to let him off with a week in jail?” 

“The easiest thing in the world,” answered the 
faithful clerk. 

“Make haste, then, and bring the whole gang, 
and I say, Tim, tell Jerry to saddle the mare 
meanwhile.” 

The twenty Fenians were brought into court— 
nineteen of them prepared to fight with counsel 
and jury to the bitter end. The twentieth had 
been interviewed by the clerk. 

“Guilty or not _ ty of the crimes charged?” 
demanded the judge, with a — smile. 

“Guilty, yer honor,” said the crafty prisoner. 

“Well,” said the judge, glancing benevolently 
about the room, “I fancy I can let you off with a 
week.’ 


The man thanked the judge, and stepped down 
to the bailiff. here was a _ terrific sensation 
among the other defendants. Why, none of them 
expected to get off with less than five years in 
limbo. Here was a chance to profit by his honor’s 

leasant mood. One and all manifested an earnest 

esire to follow the example of their comrade and 
acknowledge their crimes at once. 

“Do you all plead guilty?’’ demanded the judge, 
eagerly. 

“We do!” shouted the enthusiastic nineteen in 
chorus. 

“Fourteen years’ transportation apiece!” ex- 
claimed the judge, with a click of his jaw. ‘Jerry, 
is the mare saddled yet?” 
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A HERO OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


he only clergyman who has ever won the 
| Victoria cross was the Rev. James Williams 
Adams. He was by birth an Irishman, and 
won his “V. C.” in the Afghan campaign of 1879. 
Lord Roberts was a witness of the act of valor 
which Adams performed in the fight in the Chardeh 
valley, near Kabul. An English magazine quotes 
from Lord Roberts’s “‘Forty-One Years in India” 
the general’s account of how the chaplain, who 
had accompanied him throughout the day, first 
saved a wounded man of the Ninth Lancers by 
dismounting and supporting the man until he was 
relieved by some of his comrades. 


“Adams rejoined me,” says General Roberts, 
“in time to assist two more of the Ninth who were 
struggling under their horses at the bottom of a 
ditch. ithout a moment’s hesitation, Adams 
jumped into the ditch. He was an unusually 

werful man, and by sheer strength dragged the 
ancers clear of their horses. The Afghans mean- 
while were so close to the ditch that 1 thought my 
friend, the ‘padre’ [as the British soldiers call the 
chaplain], could not possibly escape. I called to 
him to look after himself, but he paid no attention 
to my warnings until he had pulled the almost 
exhausted lancers to the top of the slippery bank.” 

he men were in danger of being drowned, as 
the ditch was full of water, and the “padre” was 
up to his waist in water while he was pulling them 
out. e was under a heavy fire, the leading 
Afghans being within a few _—- 
Possessing all the modesty of the true hero, 
Adams was adored by “Tommy Atkins,” not only 
as a self-sacrificing minister, but also as a sports- 
man. During the cholera epidemic in Peshawar 
Mr. Adams showed fearless devotion to duty. 
He saw service, as chaplain, in Burma, and wore 
the Burma medal, as _ well as the Afghan medal, 
with clasps, and the Kandahar bronze star. 
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AN OPEN MIND. 


n these days of gas and electric lights it seems 
| strange that there are American-born persons 

still unfamiliar with their use, but occasion- 
ally one turns up. Here is one who turned up 
brightly—as the lights do not always do. 


“Now,” said the economical head of the house- 
hold to the coal-heaver, “after you get this load 
all in, put out this light.” 

Haif an hour later the family was disturbed by 
a eee odor of escaping gas. Mr. Black, sur- 
mising hat the coal man had extinguished the 
light by blowing it out, went to the cellar to 
investigate,and found that his surmise was correct. 
Just as he opened the windows to let out the gas 
the coal-heaver drove into the yard with another 
load. Mr. Black promptly escorted him to the 
cellar, gave him a lesson in the use of gas, and 
explained the dangers likely to follow the informal 
method of anes it. 

The man, evidently deeply interested, listened 
intently. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, when the little lecture 
was over, “‘there’s always something to learn, now 
isn’t there!” 
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SHE PROVOKED THE RETORT. 


popular commercial traveller attended a 

large social gathering one evening, and 

after the supper was over was promenading 
with one of the guests, a young lady to whom he 
had just been introduced. In the course of their 
conversation, according to the Louisville Herald, 
the subject of business came up, and she said: 

“By the way, Mr. Scott, may I ask what your 
occupation is?” ‘ 

“Certainly,” he answered. “I am a commercial 
traveller.” 

“How very interesting! Do you know, Mr. Scott, 
that in the part of the country where I live com- 
mercial travellers are not received in good society.” 

uick as a flash he rejoined, ‘They are not here, 
either, madam.” 
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THE LOCOMOTO. 
BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 


HE locomoto is the thing that pulls the railway-cars. 

It passes through the meadow, beyond the pasture bars. 
You can't essactly see it, ‘cause there's such a lot of trees, 
But listen, and you'll hear it, most any time you please. 

Not when it’s going to Boston, but everybody knows 
When it is coming back again, ‘cause then the whistle blows, 
And I'm sure that I can tell you who it is talking to 
When it whizzes round our corner, and calls, *“* Hul-loo, Lulu!" 


It wakes me in the morning. and it's just as if it said 

That I'm a little lazybones for lying here in bed. 

It calls again at dinner-time, as if it understands 

That I must leave my garden, and go in and wash my hands! 
And when I've finished supper, and am up on daddy's knee, 
And he's telling about Indians, as creepy as can be, 

It makes me jump like anything, though all the time I know 
That in the most essiting part it's going to holler so! 


At first it used to frighten me, but now we're reg'lar chums, 
It tells me—never you mind what! — most every time it comes, 
Since I went down to the station with daddy in the cart, 
And saw it standing puffing there, all ready for the start. 

I went and stood beside it, and I said, **‘How do you do? 

I am the little Lulu that you're always calling to!" 

The locomoto gave a jump, and started with a rush, 

little puff of steam came out and whispered, 


But first a 
“Hush!” 


You see I'd like to tell you what it’s always saying now, 
But you wouldn't understand it, and I couldn't, anyhow! 

It's secrets, very int'resting, a new one every day, 

But I really couldn't tell you, when it whispered, *“ Hush!" 


that way! 


But when | hear it coming, at dinner-time, I run 

And climb up on the paddock bars, as bold as any one: 

I wave my hand like anything, and shout, ** How do you do?" 
And the locomoto whizzes by, and calls, ** Hul-loo, Lulu!" 
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WHAT JINNY DID. 


BY AUGUSTA KORTRECHT. 


NE day mother found out all of a sudden 
that she positively must go out on 
business for an hour or two, and she 
could not think of any plan for the 
children. Black mammy had gone 
away to see ’ Tildy’s new little chocolate- 
colored baby, and.there was nobody 
grown up to leave in charge. So after 
a while Evelyn jumped up and down with 
happiness, and began to tease mother. 

‘“‘O mother, let us go to ’Lizabeth’s, and 
behave like little ladies, and not ask for 
anything to eat, nor tease anybody, and be 
sure to come in time for dinner! Can’t we, 
mother ?”” 

Eunice jumped up and down at this beau- 
tiful idea, and said, ‘‘Can’t we, mother?’’ 
And then the Prince, who was only three, and 
did not understand a word even when he 


listened, jumped up and down, and echoed, 


‘*Tan’t we, mudder ?’’ 

Mother said they might, and they were just 
getting out hats and cloaks and mittens when 
the door-bell rang, and who should come walk- 
ing in but ’Lizabeth herself; and more than 
that, Margaret and Madeline, and last of all, 
Jinny. Jinny was ’Tildy’s biggest little girl, 
and was just the color of a nice brown tea- 
cake, and she lived with ’Lizabeth’s mother, 
and helped take care of the children. They 
had come to spend the morning, because, they 
said, mama had to go to see somebody who was 
sick, or maybe was well again, they forgot 
which. 

So then mother was very glad, because she 
knew Jinny would not let anything happen to 
the Prince; and by the time she had kissed 
Evelyn and Eunice and ’Lizabeth and Mar- 
garet and Madeline, and the Prince twice, she 
saw her car coming round the corner, and had 
to run very fast to catch it. 

Then they did have a good time! At first 
they played dog and pony show, and the 
clown dog was so very funny that they thought 
it was better than the sure enough one in the 
big tent; but the ringmaster got to laughing 
so hard that she forgot how sharp the little 
whip stung, and the trick pony suddenly 
straightened up on its two fore legs and said 
crossly, ‘‘Now, then, I won’t play any more! 
You needn’t most cut my legs in two!’’ But 
the clown dog said, ‘‘Law, chillun, I’s tired 
playin’ show. Le’s us play I-spy;’’ and as 
this was the game the trick pony liked best of 
all, she was ready in a minute to play again. 

So they played hide-and-seek, and the most 
fun of all the game was to hide the Prince, 
because he was so good that he never made a 
bit of noise, and he was so little they could 
put him into the funniest places, where nobody 
thought to look right the first thing. ’ Lizabeth 
hid him first, because she was company and 
older than Margaret and Madeline; then 
Margaret hid him, because she was company 
and older than Madeline; and after that 





Madeline hid him. But 
Madeline was not much 
bigger than the Prince him- 
self, and so she did not think 
of a very good place, only 
behind the big screen in 
mother’s room. Then Eve- 
lyn hid him; and she thought 
of such a hard place that 
after a long time everybody 
had to give it up. 
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Then it was Eunice’s turn, 
and when at last Jinny’s 
time came she took the little 
Prince up in her arms, and 
said, ‘‘Now, den, I’s gwine hide dis chile whar 
nobody won’t never fin’ him no mo’ ;’’ but they 
all just laughed, because they knew she was 
only talking in fun. 

It was a long time before Jinny said, ‘‘ Bread 
and Butter, Come to Supper,’’ and they all 
went scampering into the nursery and looked 
into each dark corner. But nobody found any- 
thing at all, and the more they hunted the 
more they could not find the Prince. Jinny 
was so glad at this that she spun all round the 
room, hugging herself tight with her long, 
thin arms, and chuckling for joy. 

The little girls were so busy peeping under 
beds and into closets that not one of them 
noticed when it began to rain, and the first 
thing they knew about it was when Tom, who 
was not anybody’s brother but everybody’s 
cousin, came tramping in and said, ‘‘Now 
what are all you youngsters up to? Don’t 
you know it’s pouring down rain, and Aunt 
Lou sent me to pick out hers from the crowd 
and bring them home in the carriage.’’ And 
Tom hurried them so that before anybody had 
time to think straight he had them all bundled up 
and in the carriage, and was scolding at Jinny, 
who could not find her mittens. ‘‘Wake up, 
Jin,’’ he said, ‘‘or you might have to walk 
home.’’ This sounded so dreadful that Jinny 
gave up the mittens and jumped into the back 
of the carriage, for if there was one thing she 
hated it was to get wet. 

All at once Evelyn thought of something. 
She ran out to the very edge of the porch and 
gave a little gasp, and said, ‘‘O Jinny, where 
is the Prince ?’’ 

A little brown face came peeping out for a 
minute, and Jinny called back, ‘‘Law, honey, 
I done put dat chile in de —’’ But the rain 
made such a noise that Evelyn did not catch 
the last word, and the carriage rolled away and 
left her and Eunice staring blankly at each 
other. 

Then two scared little girls went back into 
the nursery, and began looking in earnest for 
the lost baby. They turned upside down 
everything they could lift, and they called 
softly, then louder and louder, sometimes 
**Prince’’ and sometimes ‘‘Gus,’’ which was 
their brother’s right name; but there was no 





BABY’S FIRST SLEIGH-RIDE. 


answer, and they began to wish mother would 
come home. 

When mother did come at last, all wet from 
the rain, she found two very miserable little 
girls, sitting on the floor side by side, the tears 
trickling over four plump cheeks; and at sight 
of her two voices sobbed out, ‘‘O mother, the 
Prince is lost! Jinny’s lost the Prince!’’ 

Then it was mother’s turn to be frightened, 
and without stopping to change her wet clothes 
she heard the whole story from Evelyn and 
Eunice. Then she—what do you think? 
Why, she went to the telephone and called up 


’ Lizabeth’s mama, and asked her to find out | 


from Jinny at once what she had done with 
Gus. And mother’s voice wabbled, as Evelyn 
told ’ Lizabeth later. 

‘‘What did she say, mother?’’ asked both 


little girls, eagerly; but they got no answer, 
for mother dropped the telephone tube from her 
hand, and ran and opened the door into the 
little hall room. 

There -was not a thing in there but the old 
clothes-basket ; and that basket was just what 
mother seemed to want, for she threw back the 
|top and looked anxiously down inside. She 
gave a little cry and reached down while we 
| all came to look, too. 

The basket was so old it had big holes in it, 
and was never used now; but it had some soft 
pillows down inside, and there on top of these 
lay the Prince, curled up fast asleep, and as 
comfortable as you please. And when mother 
lifted him out he just nestled down on her 
| shoulder, and said sleepily, ‘‘Jinny, I told you 
| I wouldn’t holler.’’ 


Co a ee ae | 
OUR OLD FRIEND. 


BY ETHELWYN 


WETHERALD. 


here’s a pleasant-looking fellow living miles and miles away, 
Yet he manages to come and see us nearly every day. 


He'll peep in at the keyhole 
And say, “Good morning, children! 


see me back?” 


or through the smallest crack, 
Aren’t you glad to 


Then he glances through the door, and he laughs along 


the floor, 
And chases to the cellar all 


the shadows big and black. 


No matter where he shows his face he is a welcome guest. 
He always wears a golden coat and lovely yellow vest. 


His smile is broad and gefierous —bright as a field of corn, 
And he makes you feel so frolicsome and glad that you 


were born. 


Now when you have guessed his name, you will praise him 


just the same, 
And will give him smile for 
to-morrow morn. 


smile when he appears 
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Intermezzo 
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BEDELIA—‘' he Great Song | 80KO—Mar 


ch two-step. A 
Craze of America. “An 
Irish Coon Song 8’r’nade. mezzo; delightfully tune- 
ADEED OF THE PEN—March | ful. Its, popularity as a 
two-step, by the composer two-stepisunprecedented. 
of“ Hiawatha.” Each copy | MAZEPPA—A beautiful In- 
bears the ge 4 aking termezzo; sprightly; very 
“A DEED OF ' catchy. 

the Official World? 8 Fair MR. BLACKMAN — Very 


March. catchy March two-step, by 

PEGGY O’NEAL— Waltzes;| Arthur Pryor. 

brilliant, tuneful, popular. | WENONAH — Beautiful In- 
F PARADISE —| dian Intermezzo,excellent 


THE 

Charming waltzes by the | two-step. 

composer of ‘*When| MA CHERE—An exquisite, 

Kaypatnecd was in Flow- meqocious, unique French 
altz. 


wi 
BELLE OF THE PHILIPPINES | A PIPE DREAM — Ragtime 
Rapes nerenye. -step;| March two-step phan- 
cate | tasm; very popular. 
ong GIRL— March two- | HIAWATHA The most 
ep, by Lampe, opapense La hg Intermezzo ever | 
of Creole Belles. written. 
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of Yo’ Eyes; Dear Sing- Sing (comic); In the Village by 
the Sea (ballad); My Alameda Rose (melodious and 
erm pe uthetic); On the Road to Cairo Town; Over the 


Pilsener Foam (another jolly composition); I’m Long- 
ing For You Every Day; The Sunbeam and the Rose 
(very pleasing); banday Is My Day (comic); My Dixie 
Anna; I Wish I Had My Money Back (comic); Colleen ; 
Go Away, Fly (pleasing lullaby); Wenonah Song (words 
added to the tuneful intermezzo) ; My Wigwam Queen. 
The Star Dance Folio — The best ‘collection of popular 
instrumental music ever published. Thirty composi- 
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THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Largest Publishers of Popular Music in the World. 
Grand Circus Park, _Detroks, Mich. 
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| CURRENT EVENTS 





ostal Business.—'lhe annual report of 

the Postmaster-General for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1903, shows an excess of expend- 
itures over receipts of $4,560,044. The deficit 
the preceding year was $2,937,649; and the 
estimated deficit on the operations of the current 
year is $7,206,906. The rural free-delivery 
service is expanding rapidly. At the beginning 
of the year there were 8,466 rural routes in 
operation ; at its close there were 15,119. 

Co) 

he Status of Porto Ricans under the | 

immigration laws has been determined by | 
the United States Supreme Court. ‘The case 
was that of a Porto Rican woman who was | 
refused admission to the port of New York on 
the ground that she might become a public | 
charge. The Supreme Court decides that as | 
Porto Ricans owe allegiance to the United | 
States and to no other government, they are 
not aliens, and are entitled to enter this country 
without obstruction. The broader question of | 
citizenship is not affected by the decision. | 

& 





ational Finances.—The first half of the 

fiscal year closed with December. In 
November there was a deficit, for the first time 
in several years, but in December there was an | 
excess of receipts over expenditures amounting 
to about $10,000,000, which left a surplus of 
about $8,500,000 for the six months. 

ational Politics.—The national Demo- 

cratic convention will meet at St. Louis, 
July 6th.—- Hon. Marcus Alonzo Hanna, 
United States Senator from Ohio since 1897, was 
reélected to that office by the Ohio Legislature, | 
January 12th. & 


ommerce in the Far East.—Russia 

has given the powers a formal pledge to | 
respect all treaty rights in Manchuria. The 
assurance derives special importance from the 
exchange of ratifications, January 13th, of 
the American-Chinese commercial treaty, which 
opens the ports of Mukden and Antung to the 
world’s commerce. A similar treaty between 
China and Japan was ratified January 12th. 
Korea has opened Wiju to commerce. 

a 


i Unpleasant Incident Closed.— 
United States Consul Davis, who left his 
post at Alexandretta in consequence of indigni- 








tei was taken back to that city by the United 
——— States cruiser San Fran- 
|| cisco, December 22d. The 
| governor of Alexandretta, 
| under instructions from 
Constantinople, made offi- 
cial apology for the treat- 
ment which the consul had 
suffered. 





| 


ecent Deaths. — 
Parke Godwin, who 
Parke Goowin | was for 50 years connected 
— ——— —| with the New York Eve- 
ning Post, ont the last survivor of the group of 
editors, including Bryant, Greeley, Raymond, 
= Curtis, Dana and others, 
who gave distinction to 
New York journalism in 
the third quarter of the 
last century, died January 
7th, aged 87 years.—— 
Jean Léon Géréme, the 
famous French painter and 
sculptor, died suddenly at 
Paris January 10th, aged 
79 years. He exhibited first 
at the salon of 1847, and 
: ——! from that time to his death 
gained increasing renown.— Hon. Charles 
Foster of Ohio, Republican Representative in| 
Congress 1871-9, Governor [_ 
of Ohio 1880-4, and Secre- | 
tary of the 'I'reasury 1891- | 
3, died January 9th, aged 
75 years. Gen. John 
Brown Gordon of Georgia, 
lieutenant-general in the 
Confederate army, United 
States Senator 1873-80 and | 
1891-7, and Governor of | 
Georgia 1887-90, died Jan- 
uary 9th, aged 71 years. HON. CHARLES FOSTER. 
—Francis Wayland, dean ————— peel 
lof the Yale Law School 1873 - 1903, died 











Jean Léon Gérome. 
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r January 9th, aged 77 
years. — Hon. John 
| Young Brown, Repre- 


sentative in Congress from | 
Kentucky 1873-7, and 
governor of that state | 
1891-5, died January 11th, | 
aged 68 years. —— Charles | 
Denby, colonel of Indiana | 
volunteers in the Civil o 





| War, United States min- 
GENERAL GORDON | ister to China 1885 - 
===! and member of the Philip. | 





pine Commission in 1899, died suddenly Jan- 
uary 13th, aged 73 years. 
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These are pictures of two of the patriotic young ladies whose superior 
essays on “ The Patriotic Influence of the Flag When Raised Over Our 
Public Schools”’ secured the Prize Flag for their respective states. 


TEEN years ago The Youth’s Companion, with the co-operation of its readers, 
undertook the task of creating a NATIONAL SENTIMENT for floating the flag 
of our Union over our public schools. It would make a long story if we should 

=—<— relate in detail how this undertaking has been accomplished. One incident in the 
early days of this movement, 1889, may be interesting. In order to bring our purpose 
prominently before the public schools of the whole country, we offered to present a large 
United States flag to one school in every state and territory in our land. Schools were 
invited to write essays on ‘‘ The Patriotic Influence of the Flag When Raised Over Our 
Public Schools.” The idea was at once taken up with enthusiasm. Essays poured in by 
the thousand, coming to us from every state and territory in the land. These essays 
were carefully read and examined by a corps of editors, and the school in each state and 
territory found to have sent us the best essay secured the flag. 

Each school winning a flag considered it a high honor, and made great preparations 
for its raising, with appropriate ceremonies. The schools, the military, civic and patriotic 
organizations took part in the exercises, which were imposing and enthusiastic. Papers 
were filled with the news of these flag-raisings. The idea of the schoolhouse flag was 
contagious. It was talked about; it spread from town to town, from school to school. We 
have our forts, our army and our navy; but, after all, our real national defense is NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, and this is just the reason why the state insists on an educated citizenship. 
Then why should not the flag float over these free institutions of our national defense, 
the public schools? This is the sentiment which has taken such a deep hold upon our 
American people. 

In October, 1892, the National Columbian Public School Celebration, organized by and 
under the leadership of The Youth’s Companion, was observed universally with a uniform 
program throughout the United States. The raising of the flag over the schools was one 
of the prominent features of the program. Tens of thousands of schools thus procured 
their first schoolhouse flag. The press generally, educators and various organizations 
during the past sixteen years have lent their aid and influence to further the school-flag 
movement, until it is the exception to see a schoolhouse without its flag. Indeed, 
public sentiment is now so strong that in many states laws have been enacted making it 
compulsory for every public school within their borders to float ‘‘ Old Glory” above the 
school building. 

















This photograph was taken at Pinos Altos, New Mexico, on the Conti- 
nental Divide, October 21, 1892, during the National Columbian Public 
School Celebration. The picture shows the school in the act of raising the 
flag over the schoolhouse. There were present on the occasion, besides the 
pupils and other friends, Union, Confederate and old Mexican soldiers. 


To start the schoolhouse flag movement in remote localities, we have given flags to 
hundreds of schools. These schools at once became the centers from which the flag senti- 
ment radiates to other schools. An example: In 1889 we gave as a Christmas gift large 
flags to all the public schools in Salt Lake City, Utah, twenty or more. Now the flag is 
to be seen floating quite generally over schools in Utah. The same is true of many other 
sections of our country where we have in this way started the movement. 


AN INFLUENCE FOR GOOD. 


A new generation of pupils has marched out from the schools into public life and a 
new generation has marched in during the past sixteen years. What has been the 
influence of the schoolhouse flag upon these millions of pupils — our future citizens? Is 
the schoolhouse flag movement helping to Americanize those who were born under other 
flags? In brief, what is the opinion of our readers upon the value and significance of 
the schoolhouse flag ? 

We are preparing a booklet in which we desire to embody some of the helpful senti- 
ments and thoughts of our readers on this subject. It will give us pleasure to receive a 
brief expression from those who are interested, as we wish to publish some of the best of 
them in the booklet to which we refer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“ Held precious in the world’s esteem.” 





For every growing and 
grown member of every 
family. 

A refreshing food-drink, 
more beneficial and deli- 
cious than tea or coffee. 


Pure, rich milk and extract of malted 
grain in powder form. Instantly pre- 
pared by simply stirring in water. 

Our Booklet tells of many other val- 
uable uses. Mailed with sample of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, free upon request. 


At all Druggists. 
Ask for HORLICK’S; others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis. 
84 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 25 St. Peter St.,Montresl, Canada. 


JELL- O 


THE DESSERT 
THAT EVERYBODY 
LIKES 





** Dolly and I have played so hard 
she is tired, and | will give her Some 
Jell-O. Mama says it is good for 
everybody, and I can make it as 
well as she.”’ 


It is a delicious dessert, and can 
be prepared in two minutes by simply 
adding a pint of boiling water to a 
package of Jell-O. 


Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Strawberry and 
Raspberry. At Grocers everywhere, 10c. No 
additional expense. Always keep a few packages 
of Jell-O in the house for immediate use. 


THe Genesee Pure Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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A boy with a sweater is a happy boy— 
happy because he has what he wants. 
How comfortable ! 


Nothing like 
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from sudden 
chills. 

Any person 
who is a sub- ? 
scriber to The 
Youth’s Com- 


panion can own one of these fine Wool 
Sweaters by securing only One New 
Subscription for The Youth’s Companion. 
You must hurry and get your new sub- 
scription, because this Special Offer holds 
good for only ninety days from date. 








Send 15c. extra for postage. Color, 
navy blue. Sizes, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 
34 inches. State size desired. 
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a in the Custom - House.—'lhe 
German government is developing a plan to 
have its customs officials instructed in chem- 
istry, physics and mechanical technology. At 
the most important custom-houses in every 
province of the empire there is to be established 
a laboratory and a library of technical books 
for the use of the customs officers. ‘The officers 
of high rank are to instruct the minor officials, 
and will themselves be trained in a great 
laboratory which it is proposed to erect in 
Berlin in connection with the chief customs 
office. Teachers for this institution will be 
drawn from the staffs of professors in technical 


colleges, e 


ew Plant Disease.— All admirers as 
well as cultivators of carnations are much 
concerned about a new disease that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently detected affect- 
ing these plants in the District of Columbia 
and Pennsylvania. The disease is manifested 
by the appearance of ringed spots on the leaves 
and stems. The spots are shown by the micro- 
scope filled with bacteria, which are different 
from the micro-organisms causing previously 
known diseases in carnations. A careful study 
of the new disease is under way. 


& 


lectric Milk Purification.— An ap- 

paratus used in Germany for purifying 
milk by ozonization consists of two vessels 
placed one above the other, so that the milk 
can flow from the upper to the under vessel in 
a thin stream. The carbon points of an electric 
are-light are then arranged one on each side 
of the stream of falling milk, so that the electric 
are is formed in or close to the stream. It is 
asserted that the ozone engendered by the elec- 
tric current round the stream is effective in 
killing all the micro-organisms that the milk 


may contain. o 


Mountain of Alum.—One of the recently 

discovered natural curiosities of China is 
an ‘‘alum mountain,’’ 1,900 feet in height and 
about 10 miles in circumference at the base. 
The Chinese quarry the alum, or masses con- 
taining alum, in large blocks, which are heated 
in ovens made for the purpose, and afterward 
dissolved in boiling water. The alum then 
crystallizes in layers about half a foot in thick- 
ness, and is cut up into 10-pound pieces. Its 
principal use is in the purification of water. 


& 


peg of the Bronze Age.— Archeologists 
are much interested in a bronze image of 
the sun drawn by an animal attached to a 
chariot, which was dug 
up in the fall of 1902 at 





Trundholm in Zeeland, and which is pronounced 
to be ‘‘an idol of the sun-worship, dating from 
about 1000 B. C., and the best of its kind 
found anywhere, both as regards design and 
execution.’’ It is added that everything seems 
to indicate that the object belongs to the older 
bronze age, and is of purely Scandinavian 
origin. ‘The image is about eight inches in 
height. & 


Brus and Magic.—<According to the 
conclusions of Prof. W. Ridgeway, finger- 
rings, earrings, bracelets, brooches and other 
articles of personal adornment originated not 
from the esthetic sense of our remote ancestors, 
but from their belief in magic. Even civilized 
men to-day sometimes entertain a superstitious 
regard for small stones and pebbles of peculiar 
shape or color, and carry them about as charms. 
Professor Ridgeway says the Greeks and 
Asiatics used stones, beads and crystals pri- 
marily as amulets, and cut devices on them to 
enhance their magical power. The use of such 
stones as seals was secondary, and may at first 
have been for sacred purposes only. When a 
primitive people first find gold they value it 
only for its supposed magic, and wear nuggets 
of it strung with beads. 


& 


re Way to see Ghosts.—Dr. George | 


M. Gould of Philadelphia reports some 
interesting observations on a new visual phe- 
nomenon, which, he suggests, may have some 
connection with the subjective production of 
images, ghosts, wraiths, telepathic visions, and 


so forth, in certain conditions of the mind and 
body. The phenomenon he describes may be 


witnessed by fixing the eyes, or preferably one 
eye, the other being closed, steadily on a distant 
electric light, or a very brilliant star, all other 
lights being carefully screened off. After a 
while the watched light will begin to exhibit 
curious movements, the origin of which, Doctor 


Gould thinks, is in the cerebral center for vision. | 





Stamps Free—2 Guatemala Jubilee Bands, 


1000 Mixed For- 


Collectors and 2c. postage. 
12 France 


eign, i7¢.; 100 all diff. U. 25e. ; 
1900, 10c. ; i1 Japan 1900, 10c. wllate Free. Agents 
wanted. 50% com. Toledo Stam 








Stamp Collectors 


Catalogue value 30c.—for the names of two | 


itamp Co., Toledo, Ohio. | 


or others who wish to receive the leading and oldest | 


weekly paper devoted to the “ hobby” should send 
25 cents for three months’ trial subscription. 
Premium of 100 different foreign stamps sent tw a 

nner, or if an old collector, a single stamp of equal 
value. Subscription price $1 per year. Sample copy Jree. 
MEKEEL’S WEEKLY STAMP NEWS, 198 Greene 8t., New York. 
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? Thoroughly and quickly taught. 


working for board. 
give our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for Operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad Jare to Janeseule. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


YOUR SUCCESS IN LIFE 


ay depend on a good handwriting. Your em- 
as wit not advance you if you write poorly. You 
don’t know why, but you are held down to an inferior 
position. Palmer Method of penmanship teaches 
absolute legibility, neatness and speed. a. sed in hun- 
dreds of echools throughout the U.S. We also teach 
yon at your home. *almer’s Penmanship Budget 
(price $1.00) and complete six months’ course of indi- 

vidual weekly instruction now #5. 

months you may be worth every week $5 more than 
now. Catalogue Free. 

PALMER COR SCHOOL OF PENMANSHIP, 
(Est. 1881), P. O. Box 3 Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Stork Catch-All Bib. 


Protects the Clothing and Table Linen. 











The youngest child can wear this Bib and feed itself 
without soiling its clothing. It is a perfect protection; 
everything falls into the folding 
pocket, which can be opened and 
thoroughly washed after each meal. 
It is absolutely waterproof, a great 

improvement upon any other 
style of bib, and the only 
CATCH-ALL BIB ever made. 
Doctors and nurses recommend 
it and say that it is sanitary, 
—— clothing and baby 
rom getting damp, and that 
one will save its cost in laun- 
dry bills in a few weeks. 
"Made from the celebrated 
STORK SHEETING, 
which is soft, pliable, odor- 
less, antiseptic and waterproof; superior to rubber and 
much more economical. Price 


Stork Catch-All Bib, 50 cents each 


at all dealers, or sent prepaid to any address 
upon receipt of price. 


Send for Free Booklet and Sample of Fabric. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING COMPANY, 


No. 72 Broad Street, Dept. 7, Boston, Mass. 


DOCTOR FED HIMSELF. 
FOUND THE FOOD THAT SAVED HIS LIFE. 














A good old family physician with a lifetime 
experience in saving people finally found himself 
sick unto death. 

Medicines failed and — but let him tell his own 
story. “For the first time in my life of sixty-one 
years I am impelled to publicly testify to the value 
of a largely advertised article, and I certainly 
would not pen these lines except that what seems 
to me a direct act of Providence saved my life, 
and I am impressed that it is a bounden duty to 
make it known. 

“For three years I kept failing with stomach 
and liver disorders, until I was reduced seventy 
pounds from my normal weight. When I got too 
low to treat myself, three of my associate physi- 
cians advised me to ‘ put my house in order,’ for 
I would be quickly going the way of all mankind. 
Just about that time I was put on a diet of Grape- 
Nuts predigested food. Curiously enough, it 
quickly began to build me up, appetite returned, 
and in fifteen days I gained six pounds. That 
started my return to health and really saved my 
life. 

“A physician is naturally prejudiced against 
writing such a letter, but in this case I am willing 
to declare it from the housetops that the multi- 
plied thousands who are now suffering as I did 
can find relief and health as easily and promptly 
by Grape-Nuts, if they only knew what to do 
Sincerely and fraternally yours.’”’ Name of this 
prominent physician furnished by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “ The Road to Wellville.” 


s low and can be reduced one-half by | 
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Comfort at a 
turn of the valve 


is now within reach of all householders, 
even to the small cottager, 


by 
Hot Water or Steam 


Uniform heat, healthful heat, clean heat— 
no mixture of dust, ashes and coal-gases 
—is produced by 


Ideal Boilers and 


American Radiators 


They pay far higher dividends than gold 
bonds in the savings they effect in fuel, 
doctor bills, household cleanliness, in 
labor, in absence of repairs, etc. 

Now as easily put into OLD BUILD- 
INGS as in new—without inconvenience 
to occupants. Investigate at once—5 
months winter ahead — apparatus can be 
put in without disturbing present heating 
methods until ready to start fire in the 
new. Advise us size and kind of building 
you wish to heat and let us send you, 
FREE, valuable information and booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept.30. CHICAGO 

















Popular Standard and Classical $s 
and 75c. music named below sent post- C 


Sheet Music. Full size, Best Paper, 
paid for 10c. Our large catalog contains over a thou- 


Handsome Printing. Any of the ec. 
sand others equally good for 10e, per copy. Why not 





buy all your music at 10c. a copy? Select from the 
following list any piece you wish, enclose 10c., and we 
will send by return mail. You will also receive our 
free catalog. If you wish the catalog only send sim- 
ply a request for same without any money. 
.. Orphan’s Prayer........ . regular price §$ .50 
. Beautiful Evening Star...... » - fe 
.. Celebrated Fifth Nocturn..... “ sed 1) 
.. Old Black Joe, Variations. .... * a 7 
..-Mocking Bird, Variations... .. 
. Nearer, my God, to Thee, Var 7 
‘ tock of A . Variations... .. » ee 15 
. “intermenso. c ‘av. Rusticana. .. << von 50 
....Thy Will be Done, Sacred Duet om ~ e 
...-Love’s Old Sweet Song, Vocal. - - 50 
. Faithful as the Stars Above... * “ nO 


F REE — To any one buying one or more of the above 
pieces, who will send in addition the names and ad- 
dresses of ten persons who play or sing and would be 
interested in our catalog, we will send an additional 
piece without charge. Names of music teachers are 
particularly requested. Write names plainly. 


SPECIAL—“The Burning Iroquois,” beautiful and 
pathetic memorial song (reg. price 50c.) at 25c. 


| McKINLEY MUSIC CO., 409 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





OUR 


NEW CATALOGUE 


JUST ISSUED, filled with many beautiful examples in 


‘‘Silver Plate that Wears”’ 


IS FREE, 


narily 


if you give the name of the 


patronize. 


jeweler you ordi- 


In addition to other important and 


interesting facts regarding silverware in general and 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


it illustrates the progress of Spoon making 


in particular ; 


since the year ROGERS BROS. were established- 


1847— 


to the present time, and shows the old patterns made over 
half a century ago, remembered by your grandparents and 
used by them in their earlier days. 


‘ASK FOR CATALOGUE “‘N-99”" 


issued by the successors to the original Rogers Bros. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK 


(International Silver Co., 


Successor) 
Branches: 
CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANLON isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 


scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 


at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class } 


matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
At 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE PREVENTION OF PNEUMONIA. 
seer of its extensive 

prevalence and high rate 
of mortality, pneumonia has 
been aptly called the yellow 
fever of the north; and indeed 
it was, in its destructiveness 
to human life, a keen rival of 
yellow fever in the days before the American 
army doctors in Cuba robbed yellow fever of its 
power for evil. 

Most persons have an impression that pneu- 
monia is of common occurrence, but they do not 
realize that during the winter and spring months, 
when it is most prevalent, it is in some years the 
cause of more deaths than any other single disease. 
This is due not only to its prevalence, but also to 
its great mortality, for of all whom the disease 
attacks nearly one-half die. 

This fact speaks ill for the methods of treatment 
employed, and emphasizes the need of prevention. 
The fact that pneumonia prevails chiefly in the 
winter and early spring has given rise to the 
popular belief that it is caused by catching cold, 
and this in a restricted sense is correct. 

Pneumonia is a germ disease due to the poison 
elaborated by a special micro-organism; but a 
knowledge of this fact helps little in avoiding the 
disease, for the reason that the germ of the disease 
is almost always present in the body—especially 
in the mouth, throat and nose. The question, 
then, is one, not of avoiding the germ, but of pre- 
venting its growth. 

Normally the tissues do not offer a suitable soil 
for its development, and it is only when they have 
been changed in some way that rapid growth can 
take place. This change may be effected in a 
number of ways—by catching cold, by the loss of 
sleep, by living and especially sleeping in badly 
ventilated rooms, by the abuse of alcoholic drinks, 
by habitual overeating, by worry, in fact, by any 
of the agents, physical or mental, which depress 
the vital powers. 

The prevention of pneumonia resolves itself 
simply into the avoidance of all those depressing 
influences which render the system vulnerable to 
the attack of the pneumonia germ; in other words, 
it consists in living according to the laws of a 
rational hygiene—pure air and deep breathing; 
plenty of water internally and externally; plain 
food in moderate quantity; abstinence from alco- 
hol; plenty of sleep; bedroom windows open all 
night, and finally, the cultivation of a poised and 
unirritable spirit. 
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A CHOICE EVEN IN SPADES. 


Bornes or the proper handling of tools, as 
every artist knows, is indescribable. No one 
who practises an art can ever explain to one who 
is not acquainted with it by similar practice the 
mystery of the technique. Since there is this 
inexplicable something in technique, impercep- 
tible to the uninitiated, the work of a true crafts- 
man often looks so easy as to persuade an outsider 
that there isnothinginit. A writer inthe Cornhill 
Magazine, in an article upon “Rural Techniques,” 
commends to technical educators the remark of 
an English laborer: “If you don’t know what you 
be up to, you’ll get wrong with it.” 

The greatest intellect can furnish no substitute 
for the practised skill, the “knack,” required even 
in an art so humble as that of digging. It is some- 
where related of Emerson that, working in his 
garden, he was so clumsy that his son called out 
in dismay, ‘““Take care, papa, you’ll dig your foot!” 

One seems to see the awkward, all but impos- 
sible, frontal attack the philosopher must have 
been making on the soil. 

An old man was talking of a spade that had 
been provided for him in somebody’s garden. 
“'Tis a spade!” he jeered. “I expect they just 
sent to a shop for a spade, and they got one, no 
mistake! Long and straight and heavy! Now 
this little spade here,” and he lifted the one he 
was using, “it’s a very nice little spade. I chose ’n 
myself, out o’ twenty or more they showed me at 
the shop. But he’s too thick. He wants using in 
sharp sand for a week or two to make ’n thinner; 
and that’d wear off his sharp corners, too, so’s 
he'd enter the ground better. A spade’s never no 
good till his corners is wore off.” 

The same laborer, an old and experienced man, 
still treasures up a hoe, long since worn out, 
because in its time it was ‘‘such a nice little hoe.” 

The same man speaks with affectionate regret 
of a shovel he once owned. “The purtiest little 
shovel Lever had. Wore so nice and thin he was. 
I wouldn’t have lost ’n for a crown. Many’s 
wanted me to lend ’n to ’m, but I never would; 
but one day my brother-in-law got hold of ’n, and 
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chinked out the edge usin’ him in some big 
stones.” 

From this it would appear that an amateur’s 
failure to discern beauty in such tools may prove 
little more than his own lack of discernment. 
Because its fitness is not truly understood, the 
shape of a spade or of a shovel goes unappre- 
ciated. The beauty of tools is not accidental, but 
inherent and essential, and it is the accomplished 
artist who is fastidious as to his tools. The 
bungling beginner can bungle with anything. 
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A COMPLETE CHANGE OF STAFF. 


here is a warning for employés—and possibly a 

hint for employers—in the story told by Pear- 
son’s Weekly of “a portly and peppery old gentle- 
man” who halted one morning, not many months 
ago, outside a newspaper office in Manchester, 
England. He sharply scanned the men who were 
studying the “Help Wanted” advertisements,— 
bulletined for their benefit,—and after a time 
accosted three of the group. 


“Stand on the edge of the sidewalk there,’ he 
said. They obeyed, curious to know what was up. 
Other work-seekers who came along were selected 
in similar fashion, until the group numbered six 
men and a | 

“Now,” said the old gentleman, curtly, “follow 

me.” 
Without a word the wondering seven followed 
their guide into an old-fashioned suite of offices in 
a street not a hundred yards distant. Then the 
old gentleman made them an address, brief but 
to the point. 

Half an hour before, he said, he had found it 
necessary, on account of gross disobedience, to 
discharge his entire staff of clerks at a moment’s 
warning. He had grown tired of clerks who were 
“very respectably connected,” had “unexception- 
able references,” and so forth; he had come to 
the conclusion that he could not be worse served 
than he had been lately if he took his whole staff 
out of the street. 

The — of the matter was that in the course 
of the day each of the six men was tested, and 
had work allotted to him at a salary that made 
his eyes brighten, while the lad became a merr 
office boy. What is more, they have nearly a 
proved good men and “stickers,” so that the old 
gentleman has had every reason to be satisfied 
with the result of his experiment. 

Yet even less radical measures might have 
worked well. In another instance the clerks of a 
foundry near Birmingham were unsatisfactory ; 
but iy! were not discharged. Instead of that, 
almost the whole staff was sent into the “works” 
for a month, as laborers. 

Their places in the office were filled by eager 
volunteers from among the workmen, and in this 
their employers “killed two birds with one stone.” 
Clerks and workmen had previously held poor 
opinions of each others’ work, but when the 
month was up the employés, almost without 
exception, resumed their respective places with 
an alacrity born of extreme gladness. 
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A JOKE HE LIKED. 


n the strain and excitement of trading on Wall 
Street, the brokers, says Mr. E.C. Stedman in the 
Century Magazine, often relapse into wild merri- 
ment and play boyish pranks. On one occasion 
an old Indian with a young brave, a boy and two 
squaws entered the gallery. At once the “floor” 
put forth every effort to break down their stolidity. 
A war-whoop had no effect. A war-dance did not 
arouse even a smile. 


At last a bald-headed man was thrust into a ring 
of young fellows, his hands held behind him, a 
knife drawn around his pate, and the mummer 
of a futile attempt to detach his gcalp was enacted. 

his was at last too much for the dignity of 
the aborigines. The boy broke intoa broad laugh, 
in which the squaws joined; the young warrior 
inned in spite of himself, and at last the sem- 
ylance of m humor overspread the face of the 
ruthless old chief, who may have been the perpe- 
trator of as many atrocities as Geronimo. 
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FREE FROM “ HELP.’’ 


** Aunt Jemima,” as everybody called her, was 

the oldest person in the neighborhood. She 
was known to be over one hundred years old, and 
insisted that she was nearly one hundred and 
twenty; but in spite of her advanced age she was 
still vigorous and in the enjoyment of perfect 
health. 


Moved by that feeling of curiosity which people 
have about anything that is abnormal or unusual, 
several fine ladies from the city went one day to 
a little village where she lived, and called on 
rer. 

“Tell us, aunty,” said one of them, “what is the 
secret of your great age and your wonderful 
Vitality?” 

“*Deed, honey,” responded Aunt Jemima, with 
a sly twinkle in her eye, “I ’spect hit’s bekase I 
hain’t nevah had no trouble wid hiah’d guls.” 
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CULTURE AND AGRICULTURE. 


— exception to the general home criti- 
cism of the college boy comes from the New 
York Sun. The minister had been inquiring about 
Fred Mason’s progress at college. 


“So so,” replied Mr. Mason, who was a farmer. 
It was evident that there was a reservation. “He 
stood third in his class in Latin and close up to 
the head in English.” 

“Indeed!” said the minister. “You must feel 
exceedingly gratified at such promise.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mason, “it’s all right ’s far ’s it 
goes, but to my mind what Freddy needs is more 
athletics.” 

The minister looked surprised. ‘More athlet- 
ics!” he repeated, as if he had not heard aright. 

“You see,” said the farmer, with a sly smile, 
“Freddy helped me harvest.” 
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A BARGAIN - HUNTER. 


t was a pleasant-looking Irishwoman, says the 

Philadelphia Public Ledger, who walked into a 

store and asked the price of the collars she had 
seen displayed in the window. 

“Two for a quarter,” said the clerk. 

“How much would that be for one?” 

“Thirteen cents.” : 

She pondered. Then, with her forefinger, she 
seemed to be making invisible calculations on the 
sleeve of her coat. 

“That,” she said, “would make the other collar 
twilve cints, wouldn’t it? Just give me that 
wan. 





A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.[ Adv. 








STAMPS, Simos, ioe: vst. 801. 2.A- Dresser, Salem, Mass. 


R. R. DRAUGHTING, LETTERING, &c. 


Special instructions in Lettering. Method unique. 
Practical. Manual, $1.00. Course complete 2.00. 
Prospectus free. M. & St. P. DRAUGHTING CO., 
Box 52, St. A. Falls P. O., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Stillwell 'ncandescent 
Makes your store or home as light as day—the most 

erfect artificial light. Powerful, brilliantand white. 
Steadiest light known, not excepting wrt S23 
economical — fewer lights necessary. AGENT 
wanted in every gastown. Big Money! Every burner 
sold sells many more. Write at once for territory. 


THE STILLWELL LIGHT CO., Inc., 
323-325 S. Lawrence St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NO SECRET. 
There 











is no secret about 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil. The label tells 
the whole story. There is a 
knack in making it. The 
only secret about it is the 
secret of its success. 

This year, when cod liver 
oil is very scarce and high, 
all kinds of cheap, inferior 
oils are used to take its place, 
and all sorts of things pre- 
sented as substitutes. Think 
of petroleum being taken as 
a substitute for cod liver oil 
—too absurd! Think of the 
so-called wines, extracts and 
cordials of cod liver oil! 
— they are simply the shadow 
without the substance; no 
food value in them. 

Scott’s Emulsion — ‘‘ The 
Old Reliable” is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. 

Its quality and purity can 
be absolutely depended upon 
at all times. 


We’ll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, N. Y. 























Kingsford’s Silver Gloss Starch 
does not stick and burn under the 
iron. It goes in—fills up the pores 
of the goods and responds to the 
ironing with a whiteness and 
smoothness of finish that is sur- 
prisingly fine. 


Kingsford’s 


OSWEGO 


Silver Gloss 
STARCH 


is elegant for fine laces, curtains, 
linens and muslins. Gives a 
freshness, delicacy and newness 
that is charming. A starch 
that never varies, hence 
never disappoints. Goes 
furthest because purest. 
Sold everywhere. 
THE OSWEGO 
STARCH FACTORY, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


























Mail Orders Exclusively. 
No Branches or Agents. 


Spring Suits 


120 Styles 
$8 to $50 


We Guarantee to Fit You. 


Our New Spring Catalogue, now ready, 
illustrates over 100 of the newest styles 
for ladies’ suits and skirts, suitable for 
every occasion, and we carry in stock over 
400 of the latest materials from which you 
may select. 


Catalogue and Samples FREE. 
Remember we Keep Nothing Ready-Made, but 
make Every Garment TO ORDER. 

The coming season will show unusual changes in 
styles, and never have more attractive fabrics been 
offered, many of them being entirely new in weave 
and pattern. The most beautiful garments for 
church, visiting and travelling have been designed 
for our customers; our styles, being exclusive, are 
shown by no other house. The newest Spring 
fabrics include beautiful mixture effects quite unlike 
those worn last season, new AZolian weaves ideal 
for Spring costumes and skirts, mohairs and bril- 
liantines in entirely new patterns and effects. 

We have a splendid line of very light weight 
fabrics particularly adapted for our Southern 
patrons, and also a choice assortment of ma- 
terials suitable for those of our customers 
residing in cooler climates. We do not carry 
wash goods. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF 
WE FAIL TO SATISFY YOU. 


Our Spring Catalogue illustrates: 
Tailored Suits, $8 to $50 
Etamine Costumes, $10 to $40 
Handsome Skirts, $4 to $20 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts, $4 to $15 
Spring Jackets, $7 to $30 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day 
Suits and Skirts, Rain Coats, 
Travelling Dresses, etc. 

We prepay Express Charges to 
any part of the United States. 

Our Catalogue contains explicit directions 
for taking measurements correctly. 

We Guarantee to fit and please you. Tf we 
d> not, return the garment promptly and we will 
refund your money. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of samples will 
be sent free to any part of the United States. Ask 
for New Spring Catalogue No. 48-S. In request- 
ing samples mention about the color you desire and 
we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 Years. 
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the racers. The engineer 
and stokers are in a 
state of excitement on 
the deck below us. It 
begins to be a question 
whether we are gaining, 
after all. We all try to 
be sanguine, but the ex- 
perts tell us that we are 
barely holding our own. 
But the Columba must 





“LORD OF THE ISLES.” 


By John H. Mason. 


ain at Glasgow! Rain and high winds, | 
R and the worst day of a bad summer! That 


was yesterday. Rainall night. Rain this 
morning, and an ominous sky which suggests 
unmeasured reserves of rain. But just as we 
were finishing breakfast a straggling ray of 
sunshine fell across the table. Then another, 
and yet another. 
The question sprang from my brain, “Why 
not Ardrishaig?”” If it cannot be Oban, as we 
had planned yesterday, why not a part of the 


make a landing over yon- 
der, which we are to 
escape. 

We creep on toward 
her as she slows down 
| for the pier. Our bow is opposite her stern ; it is 
opposite her engines; in a few seconds we shall 
| be ahead of her, and the stern chase will be hers, 
| not ours. Yes, our bow is opposite hers; there, 
| we are ahead—but hold, she has cast off. This 
| is a race indeed. 
| Butit will take her a minute to get fully under 
| way. The advantage is ours, but it can hardly 
| be called an advantage. 


a gathering cyclone. Yonder, ahead of us, in 


The black smoke rolls up from her funnel like | 
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journey thither? I glanced at the clock in the | the very heart of the channel, which is narrow 
dining-room. It was twenty-four minutes past |enough at best for a race like this, is a little | 
eight. At half past was my last chance. Could island. There is room for only one steamer on | 
I make the train? | either side. On which side is the channel? 
The first thing, of course, was my mackintosh. | Either, they tell us, will do, but one has a slight | 
That is always the first thing in Scotland. It | advantage over the other. 
gave me a pang to think that mine was four) There is a wild race for the better course, but 
stories up, and the Glasgow elevators, or hoists, the advantage which we gained at the landing 
as they call them, move like a barge drifting on | still serves, and the Columba must take the 





the tide. However, it was worth trying. 

I reached the fourth floor, but alas! no cham- 
bermaid in sight. Be it known to the American 
traveller that when he reaches Glasgow he can 
hardly expect to get a key to his room. I have 
heard of those who were favored with keys, but 
oh, how many restless spirits I have met in the 
corridors calling for a chambermaid who was 
long in coming! 

Only the night before, at an hour that was 
later than I should dare to mention at home, I 
found a young man at the summit of the most 
exalted staircase with his whole weight flung 
against the electric button, which was crowded 
deep into the wall. “Are all the chambermaids 
dead ?”” he groaned. 

I smiled then, for I was in no particular hurry. 
But now I growled. However, growling never 
brought a chambermaid in Glasgow. I could 
not get into my room, and I missed the half past 
eight train. 

What next? No later train would bring me to 
Gourock in time for the far-famed Columba, 
queen of the west coast steamers. But a train at 
fourteen minutes to nine will take me to Gourock 
in time for the Lord of the Isles, which is little 
inferior to the Columba. 

I take that train, and we reach Gourock on 
time. The Lord of the Isles is just running up 
to the pier. The weather is thickening again, 
but we are in for it now, and I make one of the 
hopeful yet doubting crowd that hurry aboard. 

As we steam across the Clyde and draw up to 
the pier at Kirn the big rain-drops are coming, 
and before we reach Dunoon all the fine heights 
which form its background are first blurred and 
then blotted out as with a sponge. I begin to 
wish that the chambermaid had been slower still, 
and had made me lose both trains. 

But by the time we reach Rothesay there are 
some hopeful signs heavenward, and my spirits 
rise once more. Moreover, we have caught the 
Columba, which must have lost ten minutes 
somewhere, and the two racers are taking on 
their Rothesay passengers side by side. 

Now both prows are turned toward the Kyles 
of Bute, and we may see some exciting sport 
within the next sixty minutes. The Columba 
gets the advantage of the start, and it is to be a 
stern chase for the Lord of the Isles. 

Now the skies seem to be clearing above our 
heads, although the rain is still falling on all the 
hill summits on each side. We are passing 
fruitful farms in the low lands, but on the upper 
slopes the purple heather tells its own story of 
the poor quality of the soil. 

Our direction changes a few points, and we 
find ourselves in the very teeth of a mighty wind 
which comes roaring down the channel. That 
fishing-boat which shoots past us is sweeping 
down before the wind like a white bird on the 
wings of the storm. 

We are getting into a bolder region. The hills 
are climbing higher and the coast is more rugged. 
The heavens are getting black and wrathful 
ahead of us. We are plunging into mystery. 
The heavens are clearing behind us. Yes, the 
sun is shining yonder, and the gleam on the 
waters is creeping this way. It is the age of 
silver behind us, but we are plunging into the 
age of iron. 

This waterway between the clustering moun- 
tains on our right—is it the Hudson? If we 
could explore it should I not see the Palisades? 
The hills ahead of us and the heavens are getting 
blacker, and the white sea-gulls away yonder 
look like snowflakes falling out of the sky. 

But the Columba—what of her? We must 
not forget her. No, we are not likely to, for 
we have been slowly creeping up toward her. 
Indeed, the most of our number have been losing 


all the glory of sky and shore as they watched | 


the black clouds of smoke rolling up from the 
funnels, and tried to measure the distance between 


| other side. Beyond the island we are clearly 
| ahead, yes, two lengths ahead of her. But the 
Columba never yields. There is a clear course 
ahead of us. From here to Tighnabruaich is the 
| home-stretch, for both must make that landing, 
and there is room for only one at a time. 

| ‘The rails of both steamers are crowded, and 
| the cheers rolling back and forth are echoed from 
| the heights near at hand; but the Columba is 
| gaining. There is no possible doubt about that. 
Her stokers are doing their best, for her smoke- 
| Clouds are blacker and thicker than ever. We 
| are doing our best, too; but the Coluwmba’s best 
is better than ours. She is reducing our lead. 
She is only one length behind us. She is hanging 
on our stern. She is gaining. She is gaining. 

Stokers, below there, what are you doing? 
Engineer, crowd on the steam. We have reached 
the limit of safety, but let us try a little more. 
Pilot, stand firm ; do not swerve an inch from the 
straightest course for Tighnabruaich. The next 
five minutes will tell the story. 

We are at fever-heat now, for the Columba is 
forging on at a terrific pace. She is almost 
abreast of us, and our passengers are working 
up forward. You can measure her flight by the 
name on her bow. 

She is crowding it past us now. C-O-L are 
| gone already; the U hangs for a moment. If 
| She gets two more letters past us I think we are 
| lost, for she will still have time to cross our bow 
and make the landing first; but a swerve in the 
channel just here holds her. 
| She cannot crowd the M past us; indeed, she 
| is losing the U. There is one final rally, but in 
| vain. She cannot do it now. Tighnabruaich is 
|lost. The Columba is beaten. We are the 

Lord of the Isles. 





MENDING A MONKEY’S ARM. 

| "The day has gone by when menagerie animals 
which have broken a bone or have received 
other injury are left to die or to suffer. They are 
| provided now, says a writer in McClure’s 
| Magazine, with as skilful surgeons as would 
|attend their captors. The animals, however, 
are usually less docile than human patients, and 
odd means are adopted to control them. 

Jimmy, for instance, was a brown, wild, 

daring little monkey, with violent likes and 
dislikes, and fond of “rough and tumble”’ per- 
| sonal encounters. No ape in the New York Zoo 
| was too big for him to tackle. As a result he 
| was thrown from the top of the cage to the floor 
| one day, and broke his arm. 

Chattering pitifully and holding out a dangling 
member, he came toward his keeper, who picked 
him up and carried him to the hospital. There 
he was chloroformed, and the delicate bone, no 
larger than a chicken’s wing, was set and 
| ak in a plaster bandage. 

Then, lest Jimmy should tear the bandage off 

with his teeth, a broad wooden collar of thin 
board was made and placed round his neck, so 
that he could not bend his head down to his arm 
or bring his arm up to his head. The little 
monkey looked like a clown whose head had 
burst through a paper hoop. 

The other monkeys were immensely interested 
alk him — ret , and sat round a 

rs gazin is strange new garments; but 

Jimmy, with a chloroform thirst and headache 
cparesee not at all. However, ina few months 
the bandages were removed and Jimmy was as 
well as ever, for the bone had knit perfectly. 


& © 


BENEFITS FORGOT. 
landlady in a small town in one of the 
Southern States found it necessary to raise 





| the price on her board, but failed to notify her | 


| boarders of her intention. 


When settlement was being made, she had some 
difficulty in satisfying them that they had received 
| their money’s worth. They were fully convinced, 
however, by her overwhelming argument : 
“Hain’t I give you flour doin’s three times a 
| day, and hain’t I axed you to have more when 
you said you had enough ?”’ 
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N the issue of The Youth's Companion for December 
17, 1903, on the third cover page we made to our 
subscribers a most extraordinary and liberal offer. 
We called it our One-Mile Subscription Offer. This 
offer was made by us to induce our subscribers 
to thoroughly canvass the territory for new sub- 
scriptions within the radius of about a mile from 
their own homes. This offer has already brought ~ 
immediate and large results. Quite a number have 
written us, saying, *‘We have secured a new subscription 
beyond the mile limit. Will you let this subscription 
apply toward the Special Offer?’’ To such we say, 
while our One-Mile Subscription Offer was made pur- 
posely to secure a thorough canvass within the mile limit 
from your home, yet if after canvassing this district you 
feel you cannot complete the list without going beyond 
the mile limit, we will permit you to do so. 








Our Special Offer. 


If you secure three new subscriptions within 


this territory before March, 1904, and also 
send us names of four families who you find 
do not take The Companion, we will give you a 


Perseverance Reward, No. 2, 
in addition to other offers already in effect. 
This Perseverance RKeward, No. 2, will con- 
sist of your own selection from the Premium 
List of any ttwo “‘ one-subscriber’’ premiums. 
These will be given you in addition to the three 
premiums to which you would be entitled for 
securing the three subscriptions. This, then, 
will give you five premiums for only three 
new subscriptions :: $3 
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This offer will also entitle you to a Perseverance Reward 
as described on pages 498-499 of our Premium List of 
October 22d if you secure five new subscriptions. It will 
also entitle you to share in the offer of $5,000 described 
on page 497. This is an extraordinary offer. It is made 
solely to secure a thorough, systematic canvass for new 
subscriptions within a mile from your home, and we are 
willing to pay our subscribers liberally for their co-oper- 
ation in this work. If you begin with perseverance you 
can hardly fail of success. 


I send The Youth's Companion to my niece and nephew in Denver 
because I know of no greater service I can do for them at so small 
an outlay. Wife and I enjoy The Companion now as we always 
have, as well as the children. I regard it the helpful friend of 
youth and the cheerful companion of old age. I am a veteran of 
the Civil War, but I never expect to get too old to enjoy taking 


and reading The Youth's Companion.—N. C. Nash, Jr.,Canton,S.D 
- 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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TYRIAN | 
|| Rubber Goods | 


is a guarantee of 


Quality. 


Your Druggist Carries a Full Line of 


Tyrian Atomizers, Syringes, Hot-Water Bottles, Plant Sprink- 
lers, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, Sheeting, ‘Air Beds, Air 
Pillows, Frictional Belts, Teething Rings, Nipples, Etc. 


Our Pamphlet, “ Worth Reading,” Mailed Free. 


THE TYER RUBBER CO., ?*<tory.s04 Main ofce ante oe 























RUBBER HEEL 
AND SOLE 


‘Yes, sir, your shoes are all ready. 
Equipped with the Foster Rubber 
Soles and Heels, they will 


Keep your feet 
dry and warm 
all winter.” 


“Yes, yes, but how about 
slipping?” 

“You'll have no trouble 
along that line, as the pa/- 
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If you want to know real comfort combined , the same time makes 
with perfect fit and tremendous wearing quali- the soles and heels 
ties, you should get your hand into this Saranac ; de ya 
Wool-Lined Glove. Made of buckskin or ' . wear longer. 


horsehide, as preferred ; all dealers who ~ ie , 
sell the Saranac have both kinds. Open if be Se “ae ons oe 
on the back —the gusset keeps out the id Co., 870 Atlantic Ave., 
cold. ‘‘ Porter Pull’’ fastener, handi- , : > Boston, Grieb Rubber 
est glove-fastener ever invented. All Co., Philadelphia, Fa. 


— ee ae Don’t | . 
orge a aranacs are i 3 . af ee. 
| Won't Slip! Gass 
- Wear Longer! Mb fi 





get stiff and hard after 

being wet. Always soft 
and pliable. 

If you cannot get Saranacs 
at your dealer’s, write us, but 
ask him first; it is handier. 


PAREER BROS. & CO., ' 
Littleton, N. H. 


the gloves made from 
=) 


the leather that doesn’t 
~ Cost No More! & 
































TWO CLEARANCE SALE BARGAINS. 


Glove and Handkerchief Boxes. These Boxes were omitted from our 

recent offers, and until our limited supply is exhausted they can be obtained 
at one-half our former price. The Boxes are covered and lined with 
a delicate Nile-green silk, and have bows of satin ribbon to match. 
The covers are painted by hand, and represent a bit of lake scenery, 
with a canoe of real birch bark in the foreground, around which the 
silk is cleverly arranged to represent waves. The Handkerchief Box 
is about 7 inches square, and the Glove Box 5 x 11 inches. 


Price of Handkerchief Box, 45c., post-paid; 
Glove Box, 40c., post-paid. 





Nine Pieces of China Ware. Each piece is of 
German china, with floral decorations in colors and a 
striping around the edge of real gold. The Cabaret Tray, 


12x8 inches, has a handle, and may be used for serving 
salads, nuts, fruits and other relishes. The 


Celery Tray is 12x6 inches, and the Olive 
or Pickle Dish 7%x4¥% inches. The 
collection also includes 6 Individual Butter 
Dishes. We have only a limited number of 
these Sets in stock, and until the supply is 
exhausted they can be obtained at 65 cts., 
which is less than the importers’ price. 








Sent by express, charges paid by the receiver. Shipping weight of the Set, 7 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus » BOSTON, 








